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The New 


Back Bay Station, Dartmouth Street, Boston. 
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The New Back Bay Station. 


The new Back Bay railway station in Boston, 
an illustration of which we present this week, is 
a very large building of somewhat unusual form. 
It is not a terminal, but a mere stopping-place 
for trains; but about four hundred trains will 
stop in it daily. It is five hundred and thirty 
feet long, and nearly of the shape of a flatiron. 
It will have the unusual feature of an asphalt 
driveway entirely through it, from end to end. 
The building is of very imposing appearance, of 
the classical style of architecture, and externally 
is built of Indiana limestone. 
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Clerks and Customers. 


In selling goods, as in other matters, tact and 
consideration create a good impression and give 
the customer a friendly feeling toward both the 
salesman and the proprietor. Says a writer in 
Art in Advertising: 


“Anybody waiting on you?” snaps the girl 
behind the counter. The customer produces a 
bit of lace and replies that she wants to match it, 
or secure something similar. 

“Nothing like it in the house,’ snaps the clerk, 
handing back the sample and instantly assuming 
an abst expression, to show to the customer 
that the interview is over. 

The customer wants lace, however, and does 
not quite believe that there is nothing on the 
shelves suited to her needs. If sheis not familiar 
with the methods of the store, she will persist in 
giving that saleswoman trouble. ‘ Perhaps,” 
says she, “something different would suit me.”’ 

“We don’t keep that line of cheap lace at all,’’ 
is the en rejoinder. 

The customer lingers, and examines a pile of 
lace displayed on the counter, in the —_ that 
something in the lot may fill the bill. This is 
the last straw, and the irascible young woman 
hastens to lay a restraining hand on the goods, 
while she growls, with a frowning face, ‘“Those 
are insertings in that pile!”” Then the customer 
= angry and goes elsewhere to purchase her 


ace. 

Another mistake frequently made by clerks 
consists in attempting to set people right as to 
styles. A gentleman wishing to purchase a cl 
of a certain style entered a large store, described 
the garment that he wanted, and inquired, ‘“Have 
you a cloak like that?’ 

The saleswoman looked at him with a pitying 
hy replied : 

“Those coats are not worn this year.’’ 

“Madam,” replied the man, somewhat testily, 
“T merely inquired whether you had those gar- 
ments for sale. 1 don’t want any information 
regarding what is or what is not worn this year.’’ 
And he went away without making a p 
-_ — a strong prejudice against that particu- 
ar store. 





No Taxes. 


There is one place in America that should be 
an ideal place of abode, for its inhabitants are 
never called upon to pay taxes. This is Loud’s 
Island, off the coast of Maine, near historic 
Pemaquid. The island, otherwise known as 
Muscongus, was overlooked when Maine became 
a state, and was put into no'town or county. It 
is said that during the war the people cast their 
votes for a time in the town of Bristol, until 
some election officer discovered the illegality of 
the vote. 


The island, says the Portland Press, was first 
settled by John Loud, a deserter from a British 
man-of-war, and his great-grandchildren are now 
prominent inhabitants. The educational interests 
of the people do not suffer for the want of taxes. 
A school is maintained by voluntary contribu- 
tions, the parents paying four dollars for each 
child. The school term averages about eight 
— in the year, and about eighteen children 
attend. 

Catching bait for the fishermen of Boston, 
Gloucester and Portland is the most profitable 
occupation of the islanders, bué when bait is 
slack in running they turn their attention to 
lobstering, mackerel-fishing, and catching porgies 
for the big oil and fertilizing factory opposite the 
island, in Bristol. After a successful haul of 
bait, a large white flag is hoisted on the high 
ground in the centre of the island. With a glass 
it may be seen far out to sea, from whence come 
the Great Bankers, attracted. by the message the 
flag brings to them. 
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Ancient as Well as Modern. 


The trade-mark is so much a part of modern 
industry that it is hard to believe it is not 
exclusively of the present day. We feel inclined 
to claim it as a latter-day expedient, like so 
many other go-ahead contrivances. 


The trademark is, however, anything but 
modern. Almost as long as trade and industry 
have existed, it has had its place. Ancient 
Babylon had proper symbols, and the Chinese 
claim to have trade-marks in 1000 B. ©. In 
olden times the greatest importance was attached 
to the marks of individual workmen, because in 
some cases, as that of the armorers, valuable 
lives ie 7 upon the quality of the workman- 
ship. It was therefore found necessary to make 
stringent laws against counterfeiting trade-marks. 

As early as 1300 the English Parliament 
authorized trade-marks. Gutenberg also was 
interested in the subject, for he had a lawsuit 
about a trade-mark, and had the satisfaction of 
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THE YOUTH’S 


The publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased to send to 


COMPANION. 





any one requesting it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military 
School, Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College 


or University in New England. 


Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





BOSTON STAMMERERS' A'tStimontse. Boston. 
WINDSOR HALL SCHOOL £95, 


Special Summer Term begins July 10. Fall Term Oct. 4. 
Tyr. CHARLES H. CLARK, Waban (Newton), Mass. 








Boston Dental College. 

Fen Tee ee pe eeN Harvard toes Brookline, Mass. 
Powder Point School, puxzury, Mass. 
Individual teaching. Send for pictures 4 A ty a 


WHITTIER HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
MERRIMAC, MASS. 

Special and College Preparatory. Terms, $300 per year. 

ANNIE B. RUSSELL, Principal. 

Williston Seminary , 4¢2;jomy for fox 

Prepares for college or scientific and medical schools. 

Fully equipped laboratories in Physics, Chemistry and 


Biology. New Athletic Field, 4 mile and straightaway 
track” sth year. JOSEPH H. SAWYER, A. M., Principal. 


SCHOOL OF LAW 
UNIVERSITY OF MAINE. 


The best instruction at the lowest cost. Eight 
instructors. Annual charge $60. For circu- 
lars address Geo. E. Gardner, Dean, Bangor, Me. 


CUSHING ACADEMY, ‘ousting esusten 
88. > 


Located among the hills of progmers Ma 

















cate admits to best colleges. New buildings, large 
gymnasium. Modern laboratories. Excellent advan- 
tages in music. $200a year. H.8. COWELL, A. M., 5 


Dow Academy, Franconia, N. H. 


Both sexes; Thorough; Four Courses; prepares for 
College ; endowed; $160 a year. For catalogue apply to 
Principal F. W. ERNST, A. M. 


WeEst NEWTON, MASS. 
West Newton English and Classical School. 


The forty-seventh year of this family school for boys 
and girls begins Wednesday, Sept. 20. epares for 
College, Scientific School and Business. Attention to 
character-building. For cata. address ALLEN BRos. 


Univers of Maine Courses: Classical; 

. * Scientific; Latin Sci- 

entific jCivil,Mechanical Electrical Engineer- 

ing; Chemical; Agricultural; Preparatory 

Medical; Pharmacy; School of Law. Ex- 

penses, including board, $230. Military Drill. 
A. W. HARRIS, President, Orono, Me. 


CONCORD SCHOOL, CONCORD, Mass. 


“One of the most desirable preparatory 

















RIS, U.S. Com’r of Education. 
A Home as well as a School for the training of 
American boys. JAMES 8S. GARLAND, Principal. 


COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS. 


Equal privileges for men and women. _ Allowance for 
service in hospital and dis peert. Twentieth year 
opens Sept. 19th. AUGUSTUS P. , A.M., M.D., * 
517 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass. Send for Catalogue. 


THE HALE SCHOOL, 


86 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 


Thorough preparation for College or Scientific Schools. 
Seventeenth year will open Sept. 2. For information 
or catalogue address E. D. , R. FP. Curtis, Principals. 


Worcester Polytechnic Institute, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Courses of Study in Mechanical, Civil and Electrical 
Engineering and Chemistry. 195-page Catalogue, show- 
ing appointments secure Hd raduates, mailed free. 
Expenses low. 32d year. J. K. MARSHALL, Registrar. 











DEAN ACADEMY, 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Young men and young women find here a home- 
like atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 
in every department of a broad culture, a loyal 
and hel; ful school spirit. Liberal endowment 
permits liberal terms, $225 per year. 

For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Principal, Franklin, Mass. 
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FAELTEN PIANOFORTE 
SCHOOL, 


Carl Faelten, Director. 


Tuition, $30.00 to $180.00 per 
year. 2 to 7 Lessons a Week. 
‘Teachers’ Course $45.00 per year. 

Send for New Prospectus. 


162 Boylston St., Boston. 
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Tired of Cooking? 


Then try 


Blue Label 
Boned Chicken. 


Also Boned Turkey, Whole Rolled 
Ox Tongue, Boneless Ham. . . 


Purity and cleanliness guaranteed, 


Delicious—Appetizing—Satisfying. 


Ready for instant use. 





SOLD BY GOOD GROCERS. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


Proprietors ‘‘Blue Label’’ Soups and Ketchup 

















~ 4888. CONNECTICUT _ 1800. 
LITERARY INSTITUTION. 


A modern boarding academy at Suffield, Conn., 
for well recommended boys. Rates from $180 to 
$265, covering practically everything but books. 
Certificates admit to colleges. Opens Sept. 13th. 

For catalogue address H. L. Thompson, Prin. 

“i your boy dislikes school, makes slow progress, and 
ne the inspiration of a happy, high moral and cultured 
school-home. do not fail to send him to Suffield.” 








Lowell Textile School 


Thorough instruction in all branches of 
the textile industry. $80,000 worth of 
machinery. Complete equipment. 


72-Page Catalogue Sent Free. 


Wm. W. Crosby, Prin., Lowell, Mass. 

















ais GOMER'S 


Means that the young man or woman is being 
properly mryverea for all departments of office 
work, and is sure of good gplozment when 
roady. 32,476 YOUNG NE tNGLAND 
PEOPLE have gone to Comer’s in the past 58 
years, and the school is to-day better equipped. 
more Leper more largely patronized an 

more successful than ever in placing its pupils 
with business houses. The terms are $40.00 per 
quarter, $130.00 per year. Fifty-ninth year now 
-open. 


SEND FOR NEW CIRCULAR. 
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666 Washington Street, corner Beach, Boston. 








MAINE, Farmington. 


ABBOTT FAMILY SCHOOL ,%°% 


LITTLE BLUE. Prepares for College, Technology, 
or business. Are you looking for a good home for 
your boy, where he will have a mother’s oversight, as 
well as the best individual instruction? If you think 
our daily intercourse of FIFTY-FIVE YEARS with 
boys of any value, write us for Prospectus and further 
particulars. G. G. ABBOTT, PRINCIPAL. 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 


458 Boylston Street, Boston. 





The oldest (1828), largest and most famous of the 
private schools of New England. Receives boys and 
girls in all grades, from kindergarten to college, in- 
cluding kin aapersen normal department. Graduates 
over fifty pupils a year, fitting for all higher institu- 
tions in the least time consistent with good results. 
Special courses made up to fit the needs of special cases. 
Certificate of graduation admits to most colleges. 


Send for catalogue. 
TAYLOR, DE MERITTE & HAGAR. 








My 
Position 


with the Golden Rule Company was 
obtained for me by Burdett College 
‘of Actual Business and Short- 
hand, after graduating from that 
institution. 

ALICE H. Samson, E. Boston. 


Prospectus free. Burdett College of Actual Business 
and Shorthand, 694 Washington St., Boston. 














Women ask each other, 
“What is the best tea?” 
Thousands now answer, 


‘Chase & Sanborn’s 
Package Teas 


please us best. We know 
the leaves are selected with 
special care, and we are sure 
that they are pure, for they 
are guaranteed by a good 
house. 

Then they are packed in 
pound and half-pound air- 
tight packages, so that the 
natural aroma and strength 
cannot escape, and in using 
them we feel we have the 
best that money can buy.” 


Qne pound makes over 200 cups. 
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a3 We Test Every One 


YOU RON NO RISKS WITH OUR 
goops. SEND FOR DESCRIP- 
TIVE CIRCULARS 


S5S0ld by Leading Dealers. 














32-38 UNION ST., BOSTO 














(ures )andruff 







FOR THE HAIR. 


Cures dandruff. Stops hair falli ¥ 
out. Relieves itching. Cures Eesemms uy 
of the Scalp. Makes new hair grow 

on bald spo 


SMALL BOTTLE FREE. 


The H.R. HALE Co.: Will you please 
send me 8 bottles of Compound Quinine ? 
ve never tried an so satisfactory to pre- [> 
vent hair out as the above preparation. ° 
You are welcome to use my testimony if you 
wish. Mrs. C. A. BREWSTER, Vineland, N. J. 
Sold by all dealers and hairdressers. 50c. a bottle. * 
Sent by mail on receipt of price if you can’t get it. 
THE H. R. HALE Co., Hartford, Ct. 
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aged women was going up at last 
in Englewood. The land was 
bought, the contract signed, and 
Miss Mehitabel Parsons, who had 
read about it in a newspaper that 
came her way, felt satisfied and 
happy. She leaned against the 
fence and looked on when, in the early spring, 
the builder’s men began to stake out the cellar. 
After that there were few days when her small 
figure could not be seen coming down the 
street, and lingering contentedly within sound 
of the picks and shovels. 

Sometimes she stayed only a few minutes; 
her shaw] seemed thin when the wind was 
blowing. Now and then a kind-hearted work- 
man would prevail upon her to enter a more 
sheltered corner. One even ventured to throw 
his coat over her shoulders the night she stood 
waiting to see the last load of gravel hauled 
away. 

“Thank you, that feels nice and warm!” 
said Mehitabel, gratefully. ‘“‘It’s chilly to-day, 
but the season’s getting on; and only think—a 
year from now we shall very likely be opening 
all these windows to let in the air!” 

She nodded confidently toward the centre of 
the lot, where the workman, of course, could 
see nothing but the rough, unfinished cellar. 
He had tact enough to agree with her, and 
answered many of her questions in regard to 
elevators and hot-water pipes. 

It was whispered about among the men that 
Miss Parsons lived alone somewhere in one 
small room, and that she was very poor. She 
had been a seamstress in her younger days, 
but was past work now. Some of her neigh- 
bors thought her a little “queer,” it was said, 
although that might have come from her habit 
of talking to herself. Everybody agreed that 
the home would be just the place for her. 

When the foundations were laid, and the 
bricklayers and carpenters began their work, 
Mehitabel was more interested than ever. The 
weather was warmer now ; there were piles of 
lumber scattered about the yard, with low, 
projecting boards where she could rest com- 
fortably. She brought her knitting-work in 
these days; occasionally she brought an apple 
or a cracker for luncheon, and stayed till 
afternoon. Whoever happened to go by was 
quite likely to hear her talking—thinking aloud, 
as it seemed—of the anticipated perfections of 
the home, and the pleasure she should herself 
take in it. These workmen were kind to her, 
as the first had been. 

The great building progressed, slowly but 
perceptibly. For a long time it was delight 
enough for Mehitabel Parsons to sit in the 

where she could look on; but after the 

wer story was partitioned she found a keener 

satisfaction in walking slowly back and forth 

through the different rooms and discussing 
their comparative merits. 

In the autumn she began to speak definitely 
of choosing her room, and it was quite evident 
by midwinter that she regarded everything 
about the place with the eye of a proprietor. 

“The more I see of this part, the less I like 
it,” was her final verdict, after more than one 
careful examination of the rooms upon the 
north. “The very sight of those smoky chim- 
heys over in the marsh sets me to coughing. 
It’s no use wasting any more time—I sha’n’t 
ever feel like settling down in here, I know.” 

The outlook from the front of the house was 
more to Mehitabel’s liking. She was often 
discovered standing by one of the windows, 
watching the electric cars, and measuring with 
her eye the distance to the street. “They’re 
sociable things, aren’t they—in the daytime, 
that is,” she said, doubtfully, to.good-natured 
Jim Armstrong. “Plenty of women will want 
these rooms, just for fhe sake of seeing the 
cars go by; but the noise at night worries 
me.” 

She would go from one part of the house to 
another, looking about with a wistfulness that 
was by no means unhappy, and talking— 
always talking—in her low, gentle monotone. 














their suggestion of sleepless nights; nothing 
but peaceful meadows and far-away glimpses 
of the river here and there between the still 
leafless branches of the trees. 

“I’ve found what I want, at last !’’ she told 
herself, joyously. “Woods and fields and 
water, without so much as having to stir out of 
my chair to see them! It’s curious how quick 
folks know it when they’re really suited!” 

Her choice was made. After that she wan- 
dered less and less about the home, confining 





“NOW THAT I THINK OF IT, YOU ARE MY FIRST CALLER.” 


“T don’t know. The whole place is so pleasant, 
it’s hard to make up my mind.’”’ Once she 
was heard to murmur, “The very smell of the 
shavings here is pleasant. I shall miss the 
shavings when the home is finish 

By degrees, however, she became uneasy ; 
and when the carpenters began to hang the 
doors and put in the windows, her eagerness 
to come to a decision was so great that it ceased 
to be a pleasure. 

One Saturday afternoon in March Mehitabel 
appeared with a resolute expression upon her 
face, telling herself—and incidentally the 


master-builder, who was inspecting some of | 


the woodwork—that the uncertainty was wear- 
ing upon her altogether too much, and that 
she meant to get the matter off her mind that 
very day. 

The master-builder had overheard by this 
time more or less of her reasoning. He under- 
stood why she liked some portions of the house 
better than others, and it occurred to him that 
possibly she had not yet seen the whole of it. 

“Why don’t you go up this way, Miss 
Parsons ?”’ he asked, kindly, motioning toward 
a staircase that had just been completed. 
“You may find the very thing you want.’ 

Mehitabel promptly followed his suggestion. 
At the head of the stairs she halted for a 
moment, and looked about her with some 
surprise. This sunny wing was surely unfa- 
mniliar ; who knew what delightful possibilities 
it might contain? She passed several doors, 
without seeing anything that particularly 
attracted her, and came at last to a square 
chamber in the corner. It was not as large as 
many of the others, but Mehitabel saw at once 
that its two windows faced the west and south. 
With a sigh of satisfaction she went in. 

There were no smoke-blackened chimneys 
to be seen on this side; no car-tracks, with 





her attention for the most part to the sunny 
up-stairs corner, and alluding to “my room” 
with an air of the most assured ownership. 

By the first of June she was practically 
spending her days there, although the workmen 
refrained, by common consent, from talking 
much about it. 
the master-builder himself—pushed a chair | 
inside the doorway. Fruit, flowers and copies 


of the Englewood Criterion appeared from | 
| time to time upon the window-sill ; 


and when 
Mehitabel went home at night the familiar 
knitting-work was often left behind, carefully 
rolled up in a linen pocket-handkerchief. 
Mehitabel was later than usual one morning, 


and hurried through the lower hall with an | 


anxious face. “Here it is almost noon, and 
my blinds haven’t been opened yet!” the 
carpenters heard her saying, as she disappeared 
around the curve of the stairway. 

“Did you ever see anybody so wrapped up 
in a place?” asked Jim Armstrong. “It 
scares me sometimes for fear she won’t live to 
enjoy it.’’ 

“Do you believe she’s got influence enough 
to keep the room she’s taken possession of ?’’ 
asked the man who was at work beside him. 


“Tt seems to me she’ll have to stand her chance | 


with the rest, and take whatever’s given 
her.” 

“I don’t know how that is,” 
thoughtfully. 


returned Jim, 


but there’s always just so much red tape to 
these things. The poor old lady aint going 
to take quite so much comfort after this, any- 
way; folks will be coming in more. Here’sa 
lot of swell girls now—just the kind to guy 


her, and get her all mixed up with their ques- | } 


tions,’’ and Jim frowned, as he kicked a loose | 
board out of the way and took up his tool-chest. 


Somebody—it might have been | 


“She should have the place she | 
wanted if I was on the board—I know that; | 


“O girls, isn’t this fine?” called Louise 
Harding, from the hall. “Aren’t you sorry 
you’re so far below the regulation age?” She 


brushed up a pile of fresh shavings on one of 
the benches, smoothed out some of the longest 
ones, and curled them round her fingers. 

“How much is done for people nowadays!’ 
Amy Elliott spoke in a tone of comfortable 
conviction. “here doesn’t seem to be any 
need of suffering, when every class in the 
community is looked after by some organization 
or other.”’ 

“ *Know all men by these presents,’ ’’ quoted 
Louise, ironically. ‘Broken hearts and empty 
pocketbooks can be officially put in order, for 
Miss Elliott hath declared it.”’ She caught 
hold of Amy’s shoulder and whirled her about 
in an impromptu waltz. 

“Keep still, Lou! We don’t want to be 
turned out, even if we’re not applicants,’ 
protested Marion Wendell. 

““That’s true; but I do so love to hear Amy 
settle things. Trouble, bills, or coffee, it’s all 
one to her—she thinks it can be done to order. 
Hush! Who is that. talking?” as a voice on 
the other side of the partition became distinctly 
audible. 

It was not a youthful voice, but a cheery 
and animated one. “l’d spent weeks trying 
to make up my mind,” the speaker was saying, 
“and couldn’t seem to do it; but the minute I 
stepped over this threshold I said to myself, 
‘Here’s my room!’ I haven’t wavered since, 
and all creation couldn’t make me.” 

“Amuse yourselves till I come back, girls,’”’ 
whispered Louise, crossing the floor on tiptoe. 
“IT want to get a peep at that woman. Her 
strength of mind seems to be colossal.”’ 

“A ‘peep’ with you always means a regular 
confab. We'll go up to the next story and give 
you plenty of time for it.’’ 

Louise strolled into the next room. 

“How do you do, young lady?” said the 
pleasant voice that had before attracted her 
attention. “I’m very glad to see you. Now 
that I think of it, you are my first caller.” It 
was plainly the manner of a hostess, and 
Louise smiled in return, puzzled but enter- 
tained. 

“What a sunny, delightful chamber!” 
exclaimed, crossing over to the window. 
it yours?” 

The tiny woman in black alpaca made a 
motion as if to offer her a seat, then seemed to 
remember by an effort that the room was stil! 
unfurnished. “Yes, it’s mine,” she replied, 
affably, “and you can’t imagine what a bother 
I had before I found it. There are so many 
pretty rooms in this building! Some of them 
are grand rooms, but this is the one, after all, 
that pleases me.”’ 

The woman was so delighted to have a 
listener that the current of her confidences 
| flowed on without pause. 

“I don’t know but I’ve stood my things 
round in this chamber a hundred times since I 
came in here. There’s the little table Ephraim 
give me when they divided Mary Ann’s furni- 
ture—that goes in the corner behind you, and 
my splint-bottomed rocking-chair will stand 
here by the window. I’ve got books enough 

| to fit up the table elegantly, and some pink 

cups and saucers for the little shelf half-way 
|down. Somebody was saying that they prob- 
ably won’t allow tacks, or even pinholes, in 
the walls. I hope ’tisn’t so, my calendar is 
so pretty—and John’s Ruby would cry her 
eyes out if she came into Aunt Mehitabel’s 
room and didn’t see her picture the same as 
common.” 

By this time Louise had drawn close to the 
little woman, who looked more frail and 
wrinkled than she had realized at first, and 
was listening with close attention. 

“I’m sure they will let you put up Ruby’s 
picture,” she said, reassuringly. 

“I hope so!”’ Mehitabel’s face brightened. 
“Do you live near here, my dear ?’’ 

“Near enough for me to run in and see you 
| Sometimes. My home is on Madison Street, 
but this is right on my way to school.” 

“I wonder if the bedsteads in the home are 
going to be white,” pursued Mehitabel, in a 
| Cosy, sociable half-whisper. “My sunflower 
quilt would show off beautifully on a white 
bedstead. Mattresses, now, are something I 
don’t know much about. I’ve said all my life 
that a feather bed was plenty good enough for 
me, but land sakes! when folks are willing to 
do so much for us, we must expect to put up 
with some inconveniences.” 

Louise looked at the pale, tired face with a 
thrill of pitying interest. “I’m coming to take 
you out to the park some day if you like, Miss 
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Parsons,’ she volunteered, impulsively. “‘How 
soon will this house be opened? Do you know ?” 
Mehitabel hesitated. A fresh line of anxiety 
appeared among the many lines upon her fore- 
head. “1 don’t — really — know,’ she mur- 
mured, faintly. “Not for a good while, I hope.” 

“Why? Do you dread the moving in?” 

“Oh no, child! It isn’t that’—twisting and 
untwisting the fringe of her shoulder -cape. 
“Who could dread it? But somebody else will 
be moving in, you see, when the house opens, 
and then I can’t stay here as I do now.” 

“You can’t stay here? Somebody else will be 
moving in?” echoed Louise, in blank amaze- 
ment. “Why, I thought you were so sure of 
coming here that you’d chosen your quarters 
already !”’ 

“Oh no! It costs a great deal of money to get 
in here that way, and money I haven’t got.” 
The laugh with which she made this admission 
was both humorous and pathetic. ‘My friends 
haven’t got it either, though they’re as good as 
gold. But I’ve longed for just such a place ever 
since 1 had to leave off work, and it came into 
my head when they began to put up this building 
that I could have the fun of living here a while 
without troubling anybody, and I have. The 
very best of it has been mine, too, in one way. 
No matter who takes this room now, she’s got 
to take it after me. She won’t know, to be sure, 
that Ruby’s picture and Mary Ann’s table have 
been in here ahead of her, but I shall. And when 
she goes round and looks at the laundry and the 
ranges and refrigerators, she’ll only be getting 
the second sight at them. It’s all been mine 
first, every mite of it, and I shall have the satis- 
faction of knowing it as long as I live.’’ 

“Why, Louise Harding, what ails your eyes?” 
asked Amy Elliott, bluntly, when the three girls 
met again on the landing. ‘‘You look as if you’d 
been erying.”’ 

Louise simply went down-stairs ahead of the 
others, with an air of dignified indifference. The 
others kept still. They knew she had something 
to tell. It was several minutes before she made 
any attempt to satisfy their curiosity; even then 
her yoice was unsteady, and she had to langh 
more than once to keep herself from choking. 

“I suppose you think I’m an idiot, girls,’ she 
said, when she had finished, “but I wish you’d 
seen that dear old woman, standing there so 
pleased and proud when she told me I was the 
first caller she’d had. And then to think that 
she’d been taking so much comfort just from 
making believe!’ 

They walked on a few steps together in silence, 
their faces very serious. Then Louise stopped 
suddenly, and rested her hand upon one of the 
tall gate-posts they were passing, quite indifferent 
to the streaks of dust it would leave upon her 
glove. 

““Amy—Marion,” she said, with a quiver in 
her voice, “‘it isn’t right—it’s too bad! Can’t we 
girls do something ourselves to get Mehitabei 
Parsons into the home—or to keep her from 
being turned out of it, rather? She’s there 
already, poor thing, and has been, ever since the 
walls went up.” 

Marion was gazing, with tear-filled eyes, at the 
tree-tops across the street, while Amy’s eyes 
had their turn to be red. The story spread. By 
noon the next day every girl in Miss Whittier’s 
small, select school had heard it; and when 
Amy Elliott appointed a meeting in the library 
at five o’clock, no one doubted what was coming. 

The amount to be raised sounded rather start- 
ling at first, especially when Amy insisted that 
they were to give nothing but self-denial money. 
‘“‘Anybody can beg,’’ she remarked, loftily, after 
explaining what they desired to accomplish, 
“‘but dear old Mehitabel Parsons isn’t going into 
the home a beggar, by any means. 

“Of course the older people are helping all the 
time. They will furnish a good many of the 
rooms, and raise lots of money for a fund, but 
this is different. We want it to be our gift, and 
we ought to be willing to sacrifice a little for it. 

“The truth is, we waste money abominably, 
every one of us; and if we can’t save a few 
dollars out of our extravagances for such a case 
as this’”—Amy had thought out a graceful little 
speech during the French conversation hour, but 
threw it recklessly to the winds as she went on 
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me.” The girls laughed, and they gathered 
round the table and subscribed more money than 
had been asked for before they left the room. 


When the home was thrown open, Mehitabel 
Parsons was promptly established in her beloved 
southwest chamber, and a delegation from Miss 
Whittier’s school went there to see her on the 
first visiting day. Mehitabel smiled upon each 
one in turn, waiving introductions with a gentle 
“1 forget names,” and addressing her callers 
collectively as “‘my dears.” 

She was somewhat vague and incoherent at 
first ; the responsibility of her position seemed to 
excite her; but that speedily disappeared. As 
soon as the girls began to look around and to 
admire, she was quite herself again, bringing 
forward her few treasures for inspection, and 
proudly calling attention to Ruby’s photograph, 
which stood upon an easel in the centre of the 
table. 

Louise Harding held her breath when Amy 
Elliott blundered into asking about the sunflower 
quilt; but no harm came of it. ‘The ladies 
thought I’d better not bring that here,”” answered 
Mehitabel, serenely. ‘ Everybody can’t have 
sunflower quilts, you know, and Ruby’d get all 
my things some time, anyway.” She pointed 
with unmistakable satisfaction to the smooth 
white bed which stood against the wall. “A 
woman that would find fault with such a bed as 
that had better sit up, that’s all. No matter if 
the quilt isn’t quite so handsome.” 

“Do look out here, girls!’”’ exclaimed Amy, as 
the movement to go was beginning. “The view 
is something lovely !’’ 

“Tsn’t it?” replied Mehitabel, eagerly, while 
the rest crowded close to the window. “I take 
a sight of pleasure in my view. 


I felt like 





singing, ‘Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood,’ 
the minute I saw it, although once in a while 
last spring ’twould come over me more or less 
that I was only pretending, and they weren’t my 
fields in reality.” 

“They’re your fields now, anyway.” 

“Yes, for the rest of my life,”—she looked 
around from one face to another with a smile of 
peculiar tenderness,—“and how glad you must 
all feel when you think of it! You’ll be on the 
lookout after this for other folks to help, won’t 
you? Well, you’ll find plenty of them as time 
goes on, even if you don’t know of anybody just 
now. There’s always work enough cut out for 
willing hands, my dears. You needn’t worry one 
bit about that.” 

“Now have we got to keep up this sort of 
thing, just because we’ve tried it once?” asked 
Amy Elliott a few minutes later, at the street 
corner. 

“I know somebody that will, whether we have 
to or not,” flashed back Marion. “You’re as 
full of the idea as you can be this minute, Amy, 
and the next time you meet anybody that looks 
forlorn, you’ll be actually meddlesome!’’ 

“Preaching generally makes me feel hateful,”’ 
admitted Harriet, “but somehow this didn’t; 
and I was so glad she didn’t thank us. If there’s 
anything I dread it’s being thanked—right out 
and out, that is, when there’s no chance to turn 
it off.” 

“Didn’t she thank us, I wonder?” It was the 
first time Louise Harding had spoken since they 
came out of Mehitabel’s room. “She didn’t put 
it into so many words, to be sure. Why should 
she, dear old soul? But if the way she took 
everything for granted—the way she took us for 
granted, girls—wasn’t thanking us, I, for one, 
don’t know what would be.” 
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N old cork sun-helmet, large enough for a 
A “big brass general,” appeared to be run-. 
ning about by itself, unsupported, at a 

height of some four feet from the ground. That 
was what came into my mind when I first 
sighted it dodging along the Nile bank at Shellal. 
We were all so busy there that afternoon that 
nobody stopped to look twice for anything save 
his own luggage; for at Shellal we transferred 
from the cars, which had brought the Sudan 


expedition up from Cairo, to the steamers upon | 


the river. 

The temperature was one hundred and six 
degrees that afternoon. There was haste, con- 
fusion and anxiety. Everybody was trying to 
find, unaided, what belonged to him, and get it 


‘aboard the steamer by hook or crook. In the 


midst of the pushing, shouting throng, that old 
cork helmet appeared again, nearly underfoot, as 
I rushed up the river-bank, and this time I saw 
that there was really something under it,—some- 
thing that looked like one of Palmer Cox’s little 
elfin men,—a lean imp of a boy whose swart 
face and black eyes were nearly invisible beneath 
the helmet. 

Two dingy yellow cotton garments made up 
the rest of his wearing apparel. His legs were 
no thicker than gun-wheel spokes, but he now 
carried over his shoulders a great canvas bag, 
which bulged with the corners of a box as big as 


—“we'd better adjourn, and give up calling our-| a hand-organ. A preposterous load it looked 


selves anything but a lot of selfish humbugs!’’ 


“We can, Amy Elliott, and we’re going to!” | 


for such legs! 
As my eye fell on him he bent over, as if to 


broke in Harriet Fayerweather. ‘“Isn’t every gain an impetus, and made a dive up the gang- 
girl in the class ready and waiting to help? | plank of the steamer to get on board. The 


Don’t, for mercy’s sake, snub us at that rate! 


lace-trimmed organdy to begin with. 
you may do what you please.”’ 
“T’ll give’—began somebody in the corner; 


I | guard grabbed for him. 
contribute the cost of two sunbonnets and a) back here, you little scamp! 
The rest of | al ve 


| 


“Hi, you! Stop! Come 
You don’t belong 


The soldier failed to catch him, Bag and sun- 
helmet shot up the plank, darted round a tier of 


and “We must see the directors, and insist upon | grain sacks, and disappeared like a squirrel in a 
securing that identical room,’’ suggested some-| wood-pile. The guard muttered, and looked 
body else. The meeting showed signs of merging | uneasily after him, but could not leave his post 
into a buzz of conversation, and Amy rapped | to pursue. 


smartly upon the table. 


Stirring events were in progress. A battle | 
“T’ve only one thing more to say,” she went with the dervishes was expected, and we news- 








given to mirth after those hot desert marches. 
Within the mimosa hedge a crowd of privates 
and petty officers were collected about two or 
three lanterns which had been set down to give 
light, for it was very dark. 

“Two to one.on the slugger!’”’ I heard from 
the outside. “Even money on the pet!” “Turn 
em loose, Stashus!”’ “Let ’em go!” “Don’t 
rattle em, Stashus!’’ 

On pushing in, I once more caught sight of 
that old cork helmet with the brownie boy under 
it. He stood in the midst of an improvised ring. 
This time he held an empty “bully beef” can in 
each hand, and was treading down the sand hard 
with his bare feet. As he trod, he held forth 
to the grinning “Tommies’’ in untranslatable 
Cairene patois, and ended by turning out the 
contents of the two cans in the ring—a wicked- 
looking scorpion and one of those huge, yellow, 
hairy Sudan spiders, called by the “Gyppies” 
Abu Gebek (Father of spiders). 

The gamin had arranged a match betwixt 
these ugly creatures for the amusement of the 
Tommies, who evidently appreciated the effort, 
as the press and the enthusiasm around that 
ring abundantly proved. 

Scorpion and spider fought at sight, and were 
rolling over in a death-grapple. Bets multiplied, 
and the lanterns were in danger of being upset 
by the throng. The “slugger’”’—that is, the 
scorpion—won, I believe, and then the motive of 
the brown urchin in making the match was 
apparent. He moved about the ring, offering 
bunches of cigarettes at sixpence each: “Cigaros! 
cigaros! Saspans boonch.” 

Amidst much laughter the men bought a good 
many bunches. I now learned that the gamin 
of the old cork helmet was “Stashus,’’ and that 
he was a Greek boy from Cairo, where his mother 
kept a little restaurant. In reality he was thir- 
teen, although he did not look to be larger and 
older than ten; he had accompanied the army on 
this arduous expedition of twelve hundred miles 
into the deserts of the Sudan, to sell cigarettes to 
the soldiers. That great bundle, or box, in the 
sack which I had seen on his shoulders at 


on, speaking very fast, and looking straight out paper men had much to occupy our minds and | Shellal, contained his stock in trade—hundreds 
of the window. “I wish this had been my idea, | pencils. I did not see or think of that old cork | of bunches of cigarettes, brought all the way 
but it wasn’t. Louise Harding deserves all the | helmet again till the night we reached Um Turef, | from Cairo. As he had no permit to accompany 


credit. 


Louise discovered Mehitabel Parsons in | thirty miles north of Omdurman. Passing that | the army and was not “officially recognized,” he 
the first place, and heard the story from her own | quarter of the zeriba, where three or four British | was obliged to slip past the guards and conceal | 


lips; and she says she doesn’t know what any- | battalions were stationed,—the Warwicks, the | himself on the cars and steamers, and also live 
body could be made of who could do that and | Lancashire Fusiliers and the Lancers,—I heard | by his wits in the matter of food. 


then get up and talk it over in public afterward. 
She was sure she couldn’t, so she put it off upon 
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uproarious laughter and stopped to see what was | 


Despite these disadvantages for campaigning, 
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the expedition with the rank and file, particularly 
among the English Tommies, who gleefully con- 
tributed enough biscuit and bully beef from their 
rations to keep his small wants supplied. 

Bully beef, indeed, gave the English soldier 
as much trouble in the Sudan as “embalmed 
beef” did his American cousin in Cuba and 
Porto Rico. It was much the same, and came 
in three-pound cans, and what was left in a can 
spoiled in an hour after being opened. In con- 
sequence, the line of march was strewn with 
bully-beef cans half-emptied only, affording a 
feast for the pariah dogs and prowling Arabs. | 
am sure that fully half of all the canned beef 
issued to the men was thus wasted. 

Such a favorite was Stashus—his full name 
was Anastasius—that the messes actually quar- 
relled to have him with them. In fact, the imp 
was a valuable acquisition. He knew how to 
catch Sudan rabbits, and ever after we left th: 
Atbara the mess to which he attached himself 
rarely missed a fresh stew. There was a kin 
of ring-dove, too, in the bushes along the Nile 
that he contrived to knock down. 

But what most of all endeared Stashus to the 
Tommies was the knack he possessed of stopping 
the noise of a braying donkey. There were 
nearly three hundred Egyptian donkeys attache: 
to the expedition, and the homesick brayings o/ 
these beasts at night, when the men were trying 
to sleep, after the awful heats of the day, was 
one of the sorrows of their lives and a source of 
endless profanity. Stashus bad been a donkey- 
boy in Cairo, and he alone knew what to whisper 
in a jackass’s ear to stop his “song.” 

One afternoon, an hour or two before we 
reached Tel el Taib, I espied Stashus scurrying 
about in the bushes to the right of the marching 
column. A little way ahead one of the frequent 
desert mirages suddenly took form—palms, green 
shrubbery and a dashing waterfall. As Stashus 
drew near this queer optical illusion, he was al! 


_at once transformed into a giant, his helmet 


assuming the size of a white dome, while in his 
hand dangled what looked to be an ostrich. 
Villiers, one of the war correspondents, caught 
sight of the phenonenon, and attempted to take a 
snap-shot at it with his camera, but failed to 
secure a distinct picture. 

September second, early on the morning of the 
great Battle of Omdurman, where the dervishes 
were well-nigh annihilated, I saw Stashus run- 
ning in to take refuge inside the zeriba, just as 
the long, white lines of the enemy came in sight 
on the plain toward the hills. He had been 
out “looting,” and was dragging in a bundle 
of gibbehs tied to a spear, which he had picked 
up near the scene of a skirmish the previous 
afternoon. 

Later, while the conflict was raging, in the 
midst of the awful din of battery fire, when 
every soldier was at the zeriba firing as fast as 
possible and the Allah-shout of the advancing 
Arabs sounded nearer every moment, I saw 
Stashus driving a “drink camel’’ up from the 
river-bank, loaded both sides with a slopping 
“zia,”’ or metal water-tank. The man properly 
in charge of the camel had been shot, or had 
bolted, and Stashus had assumed command on 
the strength of his own good notion of what was 
most wanted. He still had hold of the dervish 
spear, and was thrashing and prodding the 
camel toward that part of the line held by the 
Warwicks. I heard afterward that the water 
was urgently needed there for the “‘jackets’’ of 
the heated Maxim guns. 

But Stashus possessed a greed for ‘‘loot.” 
After the dervish charge was repulsed and the 
Khalifa’s army had given way, leaving fully ten 
thousand dead on the sandy plain in front of 
the zeriba, he stole out there along with other 
camp-followers, to enrich himself. There is 
rarely much in the way of valuables to be found 
on a dead dervish, but many of the emirs and 
other chiefs possessed gold watches, silver- 
mounted simitars and even jewels. 

It was a rich field for a Cairo street-gamin—if 
he had the courage to harvest it, for the whole 
plain was white with the dead. Stashus was not 
lacking in pluck of a very practical sort, and 
possessed great cupidity. Toa poverty-stricken 
Greek lad the sight of bejewelled dead men must 
have been a tempting spectacle. 

Rings, watches and gem-handled daggers, 
boundless wealth in his eyes, were to be had 
there for the snatching. Like a ferret, Stashus 
darted, tacked and doubled among the slain, 
loading himself with plunder. He even made 
caches, burying heaps of loot in the sand, as a 
dog buries a choice bone, to hide it from other 
dogs. 

What a revel that must have been to him! 
With marvellous nimbleness he kept ahead of 
other plunderers, and flitted, with keen eyes, 
from one to another of the better-habited dead. 

But he strayed too far and came to grief. -\s 
soon as the dervishes were repulsed, the English 
and Egyptian battalions obliqued from the zeriba, 
pursuing the enemy toward Omdurman. Meai- 
time a body of the Khalifa’s forces, fifteen thou- 
sand in number, concealed behind the Kerreri 
ridge on the right flank, had suddenly shown 
themselves and resumed the battle, falling fur'- 
ously on our rear guard under Colonel McDonal. 

Some squadrons of Baggara cavalry, advanci)is 
at a gallop across the plain, cut off Stashuss 
line of retreat. One of the savage troopers role 
him down, and in passing struck savagely at that 


going on, for, as a rule, the men were not much | Stashus soon became the most popular “man” in | cork helmet. It came near being a fatal blow fur 
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Stashus. Not only was the cork cut through, 
but the lad’s scalp was deeply gashed and the 
skull-bone nicked. He fell senseless, his arms 
full of loot, and lay there for an hour or two. 

A squad of Egyptian infantry from one of the 
battalions fell in with Stashus as he was coming 
to himself and trying to get on his feet. He 
was a gory object, but declined assistance, 
and also resisted attempts on the part of the 
“Gyppies” to dispossess him of a part of his 
booty. 

Late that afternoon he rejoined his firm friends, 
the Warwicks, at a suburb of Omdurman—in 
rather bad shape, however, and inclined to fever 
and light-headedness. The Tommies took him in 
hand at once. They soaped his wound, scissored 
away the hair, and stuck the edges of the cut 
together with court-plaster. They also patched 
up the old helmet. It was cloven across the top, 
but they brought the cut together and confined 
the edges of that, too, with strips of court- 
plaster. 


Thus repaired, it was the oddest object | 
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I ever saw on a boy’s head, but the Warwicks 
would not hear of his wearing anything else. 

In two or three days he was up again and 
running about Omdurman, where his energies 
seemed chiefly directed to turning into English 
money the loot he had acquired. The urchin 
had a good Greek head for business, and some of 
his confidants among the Warwicks said that he 
had picked up over a hundred pounds in hard 
money, besides several rings containing emeralds, 
and two beautiful dervish daggers with rubies 
in the hilts with which he would not part. 


time I saw him, which was on board the rickety 
river steamer Metemmeh, en route for home, 
and 1 have little doubt that he reached Cairo 
safe. 

But what an experience for a boy of that age! 
No doubt he was a “great man” among the 
donkey-boys of the Egyptian capital after his 
return, and had wonderful stories to tell them of 
the war and his exploits in the Sudan. R. 


















office, from the city editor down. 
Pippins was a serious little fellow, 
with round blueeyes. He had just left college, 
beaming with confidence in himself. When he 
came into the reporters’ room for the first time, 
Frawley, who “did city hall,”’ paused in the 
midst of a story and looked him over, from his 
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polished shoes to his red and white plexion. 

“Hello, Pippins!’’ he said, good-naturedly, 
and it was “Hello, Pippins’’ ever after. Pippins’s 
real name—the name which he signed to a great 
many poems that had never been published—was 
James Northcote Lawrence. 

A newspaper office asks, “What can you do?” 
not “Who are you?” And so, somewhat to 
Pippins’s surprise, no one expressed the slightest 
curiosity regarding the beribboned diplomas which 
he had brought to Chicago, in the top tray of his 
trunk, as a passport to a shining future, or made 
any inquiries about his family in the East. And 
when he confided to Howard—fifteen minutes 
after he made his acquaintance—that it was his 
ambition to become a great “journalist,” he was 
answered with a grim smile. Howard, who was 
content to call himself a “newspaper man,’ had 
just come in, with his cane hooked over his arm, 
from Arizona, where he had been to “‘do”’ a little 
Indian squabble; and he was ready to start for 
Honolulu by the next train if occasion demanded. 

Another thing surprised Pippins. He was 
sent out to report for the paper a fire in Kinzie 
Street, and he came back wildly excited, his first 
paragraph repeating itself in his head. As he 
wrote his story, he was keenly conscious of his 
college Latin and French, and he sprinkled in a 
metaphor here and a simile there, to make the 
story sparkle, as he said to himself. 

The next morning he hurried out and bought 
six copies of the Ledger, one for himself, and 
the others to send to his friends. The fire article 
was not on the first page,—that surprised and 
pained Pippins,—or on the second, or on the third. 
Finally he found a paragraph buried away in a 
corner of the paper. His Latin and French and 
all the metaphors had been remorselessly cut 
out, and where he made the “lurid flames leap 
frantically,”’ they only “‘burned”’ in the published 
account. And he dropped the six Ledgers in 
the nearest ashbarrel. 

Pippins wore a doleful face to the office and 
confided his troubles to Howard, and to the night 
policeman, and to Conover, who “did’’ courts, 
and to every one else who would listen. And 
they all smiled and slapped him on the back, and 
assured him that the copy-readers and the night 
city editor didn’t know their business. 

‘“**Turid flames’ is all right,’ said Bradley. 
“It’s had the sanction of the profession for one 
hundred and fifty years—and you go right on 
using it, Pippins. Genius will win in the long 
run.” 

And so Pippins toiled on, commenting to 
himself bitterly that high-grade literary work 
was not really appreciated. Nor did his spirits 
rise when he kindly offered some of his verses, 
“to help fill space,”’ as he modestly expressed it, 
and discovered that they all slid off down into a 
deep waste-basket at the editor’s elbow. 

One disappointment followed another in quick 
Succession, and it began to dawn on Pippins 
that the men in the office were laughing at him. 

At first he was angry, and then, when he saw 
the kind of work that the unpretentious writers 
around him were doing, and heard the stories of 
their pluck and perseverance, he began for the 
first time to lose confidence in himself. And yet 
he would not give up. For besides his pink cheeks, 
Pippins had a firm, white chin, and so he only 
beamed less and worked harder. é 

While he was thus travelling in the depths 
of the valley of humiliation, he was sitting, one 
night, in the reporters’ room. The city editor 
came in, with his hands in his hip pockets, and 
looked with satisfied eye at his reporters, who 
were clicking away swiftly on their typewriters. 

“Hurry up your copy!’’ he said. “Can’t tell 
what may break loose before morning.”’ 

it was a blustering December night—the kind 


| of a night when things happen in a newspaper 
oftice. For two hours the fire-alarm bell over the 
door had been stuttering excitedly,—it was the 
time for overheating stoves and furnaces,—and 


rang almost constantly. 

Presently the alarm -bell counted ‘4—11,’’ 
the “scare” alarm, that told the location of a 
dangerous fire. Instantly the typewriters 
ceased clicking, and every man in the office 
crowded to the doorway. There was only 
a moment’s confusion, a quick order by the 
city editor, and five men hurried down the 
long hall. 

It was a hotel fire, and there might bea 
long list of killed and injured; and the 
Ledger must not fail to beat its old enemy, 
the Times. 

Hardly was the fire force gone when a 
murder in Clark Street called out four men 
more, and Pippins was left alone in the big, 
littered room. He was deeply disappointed 
becanse they had not sent him out on the 
stirring news of the night. He tipped back 
in his chair, and drew his hat down over his 
eyes. 

In the corner the copy-boys were squab- 
bling, and now that the typewriters had 
ceased clicking, he could hear the droning 
of telegraph instruments, the ‘“‘pish—pop”’ 
of the pneumatic tubes, and the nerve- 
wearing sound of saws plowing through 
type-metal in the stereotyping-rooms far 
below. 

The city editor had locked his door and 
gone home for the night, looking into the 
night city editor’s room as he passed. Two 
flashily dressed, red-faced men had come 
in to see the sporting editor, and had gone 
out again. And Pippins’s spirits sunk 
lower and lower. 

“T’ll get out of this!’’ he said, savagely, to 
himself. ‘“I’ll apply for a job as elevator-boy. 
Perhaps I can do that kind of work.’ A pair 
of feet came banging suddenly to the floor. 

“‘What’s that?” shouted the voice of the night 
city editor into the telephone. ‘Are you sure?’’ 

Then the night city editor came rushing into 


the reporters’ room. ‘‘Where’s Frawley? Isn’t 
Conover here?” he fretted. “Always out when 
they’re wanted !”’ 


He looked down the hall, and then he spoke to 
Pippins. ‘“‘Pippins,” he said, “1’ll have to send 
you.” Pippins winced at the slur. 

“Hurry!” The night city editor’s voice was 
rising. “This is the biggest thing to-night! 
Everything depends on you. The men at the 
water-works intake crib, two miles out in Lake 


Michigan, have run up a Gistress signal. We 
haven’t the slightest idea what’s the matter. It 


may endanger the whole water-supply of the city 
—or the entire force out there may be killed. A 
tug is going out. It leaves in fifteen minutes 
from the foot of LaSalle Street. Now go!” 

As the night city editor said the last words 
Pippins was already on his way, struggling into 
his overcoat as he ran. Reaching the street, he 
jumped into a cab and shouted an order to the 
driver. Then he sat with every muscle tense, as 
the cab bumped swiftly through the almost 
deserted street. ‘“Faster!’’ he ealied through the 
trap. 

The whip came snapping down, the horse 
leaped forward, and the street-lamps, with their 
misty halos, beat backward. After a moment’s 
delay at a car-crossing,—it seemed an hour to 
Pippins,—the horse stopped, with a jolt, at the 
dock. Foreing the door open, Pippins Jeaped 
out just in time to catch a glimpse of the lights 





He still wore that old patched helmet the last | 


the telephone-bell in the night city editor’s room 
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of another cab swinging slowly around,—another 
reporter was ahead of him,—and then came the 
squeaking strain of a hawser pulling loose from 
a frosty tie-post. 

Pippins knew what it meant. Without 
stopping to pay the cabman, he darted swiftly to 
the river’s edge. The boat was already clear, 
and the engine was beginning to cough and 
sputter. 

“Hold on!” he shouted. 

“Too late!’’ answered a man who stood with 
a lantern in the tug’s stern. 

For a moment Pippins’s heart almost stopped 
beating. Then he ran back a few steps, turned, 
darted forward and leaped from the edge of the 
| wharf into the air, shouting as he went. As 
| fortune would have it, the stern of the tug shunted 
around at that moment, and Pippins sprawled 
in a coil of rope. He jumped up quickly and 
pursued his bobbing derby. The captain ran 
forward. 

“I’m from the Ledger,” said Pippins, calmly. 

“Fly ?”’ asked the captain. 

Pippins laughed nervously. 
man in glasses came forward. 

“I didn’t want to see you,’ he said, rather 
eurtly, “but you made a fine leap. My name’s 
Keenan, of the Times.” 

“And mine is Lawrence, of the Ledyer. We're 
sworn enemies, I suppose,”’ answered Pippins. 

Pippins felt a sudden wave of joy swell up in 
his heart. He had often heard of the great 
Keenan, the Keenan who had been through half 
a dozen Indian wars and had brought back a 
long, jagged sear on his cheek as a souvenir of 
one of them. Every young reporter in Chicago 
knew Keenan at a distance, and worshipped 
him. But Pippins knew, too, that he had a 
hard man to beat. 

“The Call and the News are behind,’”’ Keenan 
was saying, pointing at the dock where two new 
cab-lights were just swinging up. “We’ve got 
this ‘lay’ to ourselves.’’ 

Pippins nodded. He was thankful to have 
only Keenan to deal with. It was a bitter night. 





Just then a tall 





The river was full of ice, and a cutting wind 
| blew in from the lake. 
Keenan shrugged up the collar of his coat and 


‘* HE JUMPED UP SUDDENLY AND SLAPPED HIM 
ON THE BACK,”’ 


squatted calmly down close to the door of the 
engine-room, and Pippins paced up and down 
the deck. They plowed down the river in a 
cloud of smoke and steam, passing bridge after 
bridge, until. they reached the lake. Here the 
ice had not been broken. 

“Give her all she’ll stand!” shouted the 
captain, and the fireman, who was perspiring in 
front of the glowing coal-hole, hitched his sleeves 
a notch higher and shovelled faster. 

The tug fought for every inch it gained. Often 
its prow ran up on the ice, hung for a moment 
while the engine wheezed and grumbled, and 
then crashed through, with the huge floes beating 
up on each side and sending the icy spray far 
over the deck. 


In spite of the piercing wind, Pippins was not 
chilled. His heart beat too fast with excitement ; 


for in front of him, far out over the expanse of 
lake, was the intake crib, with its red signal of 
distress, and beyond it blinked the revolving 
lantern of the offshore light. Behind lay the 
city, with a thousand lights gleaming like holes 
in a wall of black. 

“Can you make it, cap’n?” drawled Keenan, 
who had walked forward to the pilot-house. 

“We've got to,” answered the captain, tight- 
ening the wheel hard to the left. ‘Half of ’em 
may be dead out there, and the intake full of ice.” 

And for an hour the hardy little boat rammed 
its brass nose through the ice, and then the dark 
stone walls of the crib loomed above them. The 
tug cast its line, and Pippins waited impatiently 
for the men to make a landing. Suddenly he 
missed Keenan. Keenan had completely disap- 
peared, and Pippins’s heart wobbled in his throat 
when he landed and found him already deep in 
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| conversation with the crib captain. Pippins 
| understood then the kind of an opponent he had 
| to deal with, but he resolved that the Ledger 
| Should have a story if the Times had one. 

They found the men in the crib in a pitiable 
state. One man lay dead, partly from cold and 
partly from exhaustion. The other men had not 
slept for thirty hours, and were worn out fighting 
the ice-floes that crowded in and threatened to 
| choke the cavernous intake that led to the city 
| water-mains. Pippins dodged about, asking 
| questions and getting mental photographs of 
levery detail of the weird scene—the death- 
| struggle of a band of men that the great city, 
lying comfortably asleep two miles away, might 
| not suffer for want of water. In half an hour 
| he had saturated himself with the situation and 
| was ready to return. He found Keenan talking 
excitedly with the tugboat captain. 

“1 tell you I can’t go!”’ the captain was saying. 
“T can’t push through the ice again to-night. It’s 
growing colder, and my men have got to help 
clear the intake.” 
| “Have we got to stay here?” piped up Pippins. 
“That’s about it,” answered Keenan, grimly. 
Then Pippins was excited. ‘There was no way 
| to get in with his report, now that he had it; 
| but Keenan had drawn the captain to one side, 
and as Pippins again approached he heard the 
| captain say : 
| “*No, sir, not for one thousand dollars! It’s 
| too dangerous—and I haven’t got coal enough, 
anyway.” 
| “He’s been offering money,” said Pippins to 
| himself. Pippins was learning a great many 
| things in a very short time. 

“Well, my friend,” said Keenan, not at all 
good-naturedly, “‘we shall have to stay here 
| to-night.’’ 
| “Is there no other way to get in?” asked 
| Pippins, anxiously. ‘We'll be awfully scooped 
| by the men on shore who haven’t a single fact.’’ 
| “Fly,” said Keenan, grimly, relapsing into 
| silence. 

Pippins walked up and down the narrow floor 
of the crib, thinking. Then he approached one 
of the workmen. “Can you tell me if the lake is 
frozen over from here to shore ?”’ 

“Shouldn’t wonder,”’ was the gruff answer. 

“Ever hear of any one walking in?’ 

“We aint fools out here. That ice is full 
of holes, and if the wind shifted by a hair 
the fissures would open up. Besides that, 
the government breakwater stands in the 
way.” 

Keenan had evidently resigned himself to 
the situation, and was talking with the 
captain. Pippins passed them leisurely, 
walked down the stairs, and slipped through 
the outer door. A bitter wind whipped 
about him, and the lake mumbled and 
swashed among the piers. He picked up 
one of the pike-poles, which the crib men 
used to clear the ice from the intake,—a shaft 
of lignt tamarack twenty feet long,—and 
walked to the edge of the crib. : 

Four feet below lay the ice. He dropped 
down on it silently, and ran a few steps out. 
He knew that if he was discovered they 
would force him to return. Then he paused 
and fastened his hat on with his handker- 
chief, and turned up his collar. Behind—a 
huge black hulk on the horizon—loomed the 
crib, with a single light gleaming at its 
summit. Far in front lay the government 
breakwater, and to the right and left, miles 
on miles, stretched the open water of the 
lake. 

Pippins was now pushing forward toward 
the lights of the city. He slid the pole along 
in front of him to get warning of the presence 
of fissures. For a time all went well. Then 

there came tracts of shell ice, in which he fell 
{and bruised himself, and rough ridges where 
| there had once been fissures—now closed with 
| huge floes standing upright and frozen solid. 
| Twice his pole splashed in open water, and 
| Pippins drew back shuddering, close to the 
| brink of the dark lake. 
| Reaching the government pier, he was forced 
| to make a long detour to the north with the wind 
| in his face. He felt chilled to the bone, and his 
nose and ears were numb. And once he entirely 
lost his way among the endless ice ridges, and his 
| heart failed him, and he almost resolved to go 
| back to the crib, the light of which seemed 
| shining a discouragingly short distance away. 
At last he saw the sea-wall looming up ahead, 
| and he grew hopeful; but when he came nearer, 
| he found that it would be entirely impossible to 
| scale its icy sides. He tried it, and with a crash 
| the ice gave way under his feet, and he felt the 
| water splash into his face. He was in above his 
waist. 

“I’m gone now!” he said; but he held fast to 
his pole and shouted. The wind played with 
his voice, and he knew that no one beyond the 
sea-wall could hear him. Then he grew des- 
perate, and spurred by the thought of a “beat,” 
he lifted himself painfully with the help of the 
pole, and rolled out on the firm ice. Chilled to 
the bone, he half walked, half stumbled to the 
northward until he reached the end of the sea- 
wall. And in five minutes he was on dry land. 
He hailed a cab, and just as the clock struck 
one Pippins reported at the office. 

“Get a story ?”’ demanded the night city editor. 

Then he saw Pippins’s clothing, and he jumped 
up suddenly and slapped him on the back. 


| 
| 
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Pippins had never before seen the night city 
editor excited. Three minutes later Pippins was 
writing. He forgot, for the time being, all his 
Latin and French, and told the story as it 
happened in crisp, short sentences. And from 
under his elbow the copy-boys snatched each 
page as he turned it over. 

The night editor came in from the composing- 
room fuming and fretting over late copy. And 
then the presses began to boom, and the night 
reporters one by one went home; but Pippins 
wrote on and on. 

The Ledger’s first page the next morning was 
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half filled with Pippins’s story, and it was a 
complete “‘beat.”” The Times had not received 
a word of news from the crib. Pippins came 
down at noon. Howard met him and held out 
his hand. 

“T hear that you beat Keenan last night,” he 
said. 

Pippins smiled. 

“You’ll do, Pippins,” he said; and the city 
editor said the same thing, and so did Frawley 
and Bradley and all of the others. And Pippins 
knew that he had received the greatest praise 
that ever comes to a newspaper man. 
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So] RISCILLA FAIRWEATHER sat 
in the window-seat at the turn of the 
broad oak stairway of Fairweather 
House, putting the last stitches in her 
cousin Dorothy’s wedding present, 
which was a wall-hanging for Dorothy’s parlor. 
Priscilla held it out at arm’s length now and 
then to get the whole effect of the resplendent 
figures of Uly ‘ses and the suitors wrought in silk 
and wool upon it. 

As Priscilla bent her head over the work, a 
broad bar of sunlight fell through the diamond 
panes of the window, finding the yellow in her 
high-piled hair despite the powder, and sending 
shimmering white lights over her pale green 





' taffeta gown. 


Young Lieutenant Vane received scant atten- 
tion, as he sat on the stairs making a morning 
call, and lazily gave up a conversation in which 
the burden fell upon him. The tall clock in the 
corner made the most of the stillness as a tribute 
to itself, and ticked with more than 
its usual solemnity. At last, just as it 
was about to strike eleven, Priscilla 
jumped up and shook out her work. 

“There, ’tis done!’’ she cried, with a 
relieved breath. “If the bowstring of 
Ulysses be a thought crooked, Dorothy 
may straighten it herself.’ 

As Lieutenant Vane gathered up the 
scattered silks and wools and laid them 
in the window, a small gray pony flashed 
by outside, and a moment later appeared 
at the front door. 

“Gregory, go back!” called Priscilla. 
“You know you have been ordered not 
to ride in here!” 

But boy and pony, conscious of the 
protecting presence of a guest, came 
through the doorway, and with an 
evident understanding between them, 
straight along the hall and up the stairs 
to the landing. 

“Send him out, Gregory! He cuts 
the floor so!”” remonstrated Priscilla, as 
her brother threw himself from the 
saddle. 

‘“Wait till you hear somewhat I 
know! Well, go out, Lightning,” and 
turning the pony about, the boy gave 
him a little push and started him down 
the stairs. Then seating himself by 
Lieutenant Vane, he went on, breathless 
and excited: 

“I was climbing the tall pine by 
Sixpenny Point after a crow’s nest. I was 
half-way up—and—and I heard Miles Royal and 
Nick Devotion talking underneath. They were 
talking about a bride-stealing to-night. They’ve 
supper engaged at the Red Lion, and blind Billy 
to play for the dancing. Do you suppose ’tis 
Dorothy ?” 

Priscilla looked questioningly toward Lieuten- 
ant Vane. 

“Little doubt, probably,” said the young 
officer. “Did they discover you, Gregory ?” 

“No, I aat till they were gone. They and 
some others like it not that they have not been 
asked to the wedding.” 

Lieutenant Vane stood by the window for 
some time, tapping on the glass. 

“*T will be little to our credit if we cannot 
outwit them, knowing what we do,” he said, at 
last. Then suddenly he turned, studied Greg- 
ory from head to foot, and gave a delighted 
chuckle. “Come over to Dorothy’s, and let us 
plan a surprise for them.” 

Not long after that, Mistress Abigail Fenwick, 
busy with her black slaves in the kitchen, heard 
peals of laughter sounding from her best north 
parlor. Again and again they reached her, until 
at last she put down her spoon and dish and 
went to learn the cause of the uproar. 

As she opened the door of the parlor, a veiled 
figure, all in white, turned suddenly about. The 
skirt and short white cape belonged to an old 
gown of Dorothy’s, but the voice that said, 
“Good morning, Aunt Abigail,” was young 
Gregory Fairweather’s. 

“Hold the cape together in front, and keep 
your arms up under,” Dorothy was saying, as 

















the laughter broke out anew at Mistress Fen- 
wick’s appearance. 

Priscilla and Lieutenant Vane critically made 
a cireuit to study the effect. 

“Think you not that in the dark he might 
fairly pass for Dorothy, ma’am?” Lieutenant 
Vane said, turning. ‘Since there seems a plot 
in the air for a bride-stealing to-night, *twould 
please us to assist a little.’’ 

In the old days it was a favorite prank of 
madcaps to carry away a bride from her groom 
by force, and to make her the central figure of a 
little feast, from which her friends sought to 
rescue her. To substitute young Gregory Fair- 
weather for Dorothy Fenwick, who was that 
night to become Mistress John Acton, and thus 
to confuse and foil the “‘bride-stealers,” was the 
purpose of those who knew of the conspiracy. 

“See that there be no flaws in the plan,” 
Mistress Fenwick said, when the details of the 
counterplot were revealed to her. “I'll not 
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‘‘IF SOME ILL SHOULD HAVE HAPPENED —’ 


have a daughter of mine caught up on a saddle 
and carried off to a junketing at the Red Lion, 
like Prudence Royal’s girl.” 

At a little before seven o’clock that evening, 
as Lieutenant Vane and Gregory Fairweather 
reached the top of the hill looking down upon 
the Fenwick house, the boy stopped and gave a 
low whistle. All along the road below were 
horses fastened to the fences, some saddled, and 
others harnessed to chaises, gigs or chairs. 

“There is Return Thrall with his horse, and 
there’s Tony Punderson with his! Neither of 
them lives more than a quarter of a mile away.” 

“T see!” said Lieutenant Vane. “Some of 
our honored guests are planning to enjoy them- 
selves in two places.’ 

“Have you rheumatism, Tony, that you cannot 
walk a few yards?” asked Gregory, nodding 
sociably to his friend, as he passed him. 

“No, but ’tis a hot night, and one’s linen 
grows limp with walking,” answered the young 
man. 

In a blaze of hundreds of merry points of 
flame, reflected from the sconces in the Jarge 
mirrors, Dorothy Fenwick stood up to be made 
Dorothy Acton. Lieutenant Vane, standing 
near the door during the ceremony, waited only 
for the congratulations to begin, and then slipped 
outside. Stealing along the shadows, he blessed 
the night for being dull and starless. At the 
lower end of the garden was a gate opening to 
the street. Stepping into a dead place in the 
hedge near, he found that he could see very well 
any movement in the road outside, while he was 
himself fully concealed. 

Half an hour or more passed. The music had 
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begun in the house. Between the dances moving 
forms passed up and down the box-edged paths 
of the garden, and several times he heard 
inquiries concerning his own whereabouts. At 
last, just beyond the gate, he saw several dark 
shadows moving slowly toward him, and gradu- 
ally was able to make out the figure of a horse 
led by two men. They were Miles Royal and 
Nicholas Devotion. 

“?Tis as good a place here as any,”’ whispered 
Miles, halting not two yards from the lieuten- 
ant’s hiding-place. ‘“ Have the gate open, and 
the horse just outside.’’ 

Cautiously, and without a sound, the young 
officer crept out of the hedge and up to the house. 

“They are here!’? he whispered to Dorothy 
and John Acton, drawing them into the dark 
passageway at the back of the long parlor. “Is 
all ready? Where is Gregory ?” 

“In here,” said Dorothy, opening a door into a 
small, unused room, where Priscilla was putting 
the finishing touches to her brother’s costume. 
“T am thankful your mother found the old veil 
in her garret, for I should have liked ill to risk 
mine.” 

“My boots! but you’ll do,” exclaimed Vane, 
slapping Gregory on the back as he looked him 
over approvingly. “Have a care about the 
performance at the Lion. If you fail not there, 
*twill be a great success. Now walk slowly 
down the path toward the summer-house. 
Mistress Acton is wearied of the warm rooms, 
and wishes a breath of air. They’ll see the veil, 
and ’twill suffice.” 

“Keep your dark sleeves under!’ cautioned 
Dorothy, in a whisper, as they opened the door. 
“TI will fasten myself in here, lest some one 
discover there be two brides.’ 

“Short steps, now, like Dorothy !’’ whispered 
Priscilla. 

“She could have spared herself that waste of 
breath,” Gregory muttered to himself, as he 
made his way down the path, “with a veil that 
blinds one, and a long skirt that threats to trip 
one into a flower-bed every time he puts out his 
foot!” 

Near the summer-house he heard a light rustle 
of the vines. Then, suddenly, as he stepped into 
the shadow, he was seized in a strong grasp, 
lifted easily off his feet, and with 
a hand over his mouth, carried on 
arun down the path to the gate. 
In another instant he had been 
thrown upon a horse, some one 
was up behind him, and they were 
off at a gallop. As they flew past 
the front of the house, veil and 
drapery streaming in the breeze, 
Gregory heard loud shouting, and 
saw a movement among the horses. 

“The bride! the bride!” came 
the cry; and then there was the 
sound of other galloping horses 
and the rush of wheels. That it 
was to be a race and not a pursuit, 
Gregory was certain, and he bent 
forward for the full enjoyment of 
it. 

“How now, Mistress Dorothy 
Acton?” panted the man behind 
him; and he knew Miles Royal’s 
voice. “Because we were going 
to marry a baronet’s nephew, we 
cared uot to invite our old friends 
to the wedding, eh? We were not 
so averse, though, to their society 
when it was a case of coming 
home from singing-school on dark 
nights, eh?” 

There was no reply, and Miles 
pressed his spurs into the horse’s 
sides. 

“Well, there is good entertain- 
ment provided at the Lion, and it looks as 
*twould be the baronet’s nephew who wouid pay 
the score, for I see naught of him,” he said, 
peering behind. 

As they drew up in front of the inn, the fore- 
most of their crowd of followers were only a few 
yards behind. 

Miles Royal slid from the saddle with Gregory 
under one arm. “Hold her, while I tie the 
horse,”’ he said, as a form stepped forward out 
of the shadow. 

By a spiral twist that he had practised at 
Master Oxenbridge’s school, Gregory was out of 
this new grasp at the first instant, and up the 
steps into the hall of the Red Lion. On up the 
long stairway leading to the ballroom Dorothy’s 
white draperies fluttered, as the boy ran, holding 
up the front of the long skirt. By the time his 
pursuers reached the foot of the stairs, he had 
gained the top. The large; ballroom was all 
in darkness. 

“A good thing for me they liked not to waste 
their candles!” said Gregory, as he stumbled 
toward an indistinct square in the wall where he 
knew there was a window. 

Already the veil and cape were in his hand. 
Tn another instant he had shaken off the skirt, 
twisted the whole into a roll, and thrust it behind 
the great livery cupboard. Then slipping behind 
the window-curtain, he waited. . 

There was a tramp of noisy feet upon the stairs 
and in the hall below, followed by a confusion 
of cries for lights. Outside was the same babel 
of sound. Horses were galloping into the yard, 
and there was much loud laughter and calling. 
Now and then to it all was added a piercing 
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scream of female voices, as wheels interlocked 
and overcrowded vehicles threatened to empty 
their occupants in a heap upon the ground. 

“Jiggers, *twas quick work!” thought Grec- 
ory, as he looked from the window. “By this 
time I’ll warrant Aunt Abigail hath not a guest 
in her parlor.’ 

“Bring on the candles!’ shouted Miles Royal, 
impatiently. ‘“‘Where are the lazy crew ?” 

The room was now filling with indistinct 
forms, obstructing one another in dusky confv- 
sion. Gregory slipped from his hiding-place an: 
became one of the crowd. 

“Here come the lights! She can’t escape us, 
friends!’’ called Miles. “Now for a supper as 
good as the one you have left, and then the 
dance! Or mayhaps a dance first, with Mistress 
Dorothy to lead!’ 

At one end of the room tables were spread with 
long rows of well-scoured pewter. 

“Come forth, Mistress Dorothy! Be not so 
shy over your wedding feast!” Miles Royal 
pulled aside each of the window-curtains in turn, 
while the landlord and his servants brought in 
huge dishes of steaming food. 

One after another possible and impossible 
hiding-places were searched in vain. Then Miles 
Royal turned a blank face to the company. 
“She came in here. I saw her. And I could 
swear she hath not gone out!” he exclaimed, in 
gloomy dismay. 

“The windows ?” questioned one. 

“Too high. Moreover, they are all fastened 
on the inner side. Well, there’s naught to do 
but go through the house. Nick Devotion and 
Tony Punderson have been guarding the lower 
doors.”’ 

For nearly an hour the Red Lion Inn was 
filled with a clamor of noisy footsteps and of 
slamming doors. Not a hiding-place from garret 
to cellar passed unsearched. At last the com- 
pany gathered once more in the ballroom, Miles 
Royal, Nicholas Devotion and Tony Punderson 
filing in last. 

“?Tis strange the bridegroom hath not 
appeared!” casually remarked Gregory Fair- 
weather to his neighbor, as he helped himself to 
a cake from one of the tables. He had been 
conspicuous in the search, especially in the 
pantry, where he had insisted upon looking into 
every tankard and covered dish on Mistress 
Scarlett’s shelves. 

As Gregory had expected, the men at once 
took it up, and the cry went round. ‘Where is 
the bridegroom? Ay, why did he not join the 
pursuit? Hath any seen him?” 

““Mayhap he should be informed of the bride’s 
disappearance,’’ hazarded Gregory again, in con- 
versational tones, drawing another cake from the 
plate. “If some ill should have happened —” 
He hurriedly thrust a great piece of the eake into 
his mouth to hide the delighted grin that came as 
he caught sight of Miles Royal’s white face and 
thoroughly frightened expression. For Miles 
had been near enough to hear. 

There was a general movement toward the 
stairs, and a cry of, “Let us find the bridegroom! 
There’s naught else to do. We cannot have a 
wedding feast without a bride!” 

Again the galloping of horses and whir of 
wheels along the old post-road back to the town. 
At the gate of the Fenwick house there was 
much hesitating. Those who arrived first waited 
for those behind, and no one liked to make the 
entrance. Once in the yard and up the walk it 
was scarcely better. At last the tall figure of 
the bridegroom appeared in the brightly lighted 
doorway. 

“Old Job is anxious to play for another dance 
before supper, friends,” he said, and led the way 
back into the deserted parlor, the company follow- 
ing with dazed faces and a confusion that was 
not lessened as Dorothy rose from a small table 
at the farther end. Her husband closed the 
draught-board that lay open before her. 

“Finding ourselves quite alone for a time, we 
took recourse to a game or two for our enter- 
tainment,” he explained, in apologetic tones. 

“But Dorothy!” Some one had found a voice 
at last. “Why, Dorothy!” 

“But Mistress Acton!” cried another; and 
Dorothy blushed rosily at the still unfamiliar 
title. “We have been to rescue you at the Red 
Lion Inn!” 

“The Red Lion! Me! Oh, no!” said Doro- 
thy. “I have not been away from this house.” 

“Twas in our minds to form a rescuing party 
on our own account, to search for our guests, 
but we were hampered for lack of numbers,” 
said John Acton. 

At that moment there was a stir among the 
black slaves in the corner, and the music began 
with loud insistence. Taking her husband's 
hand, Dorothy began the dance, the others {ol- 
lowing, as, with greater or less success, they 
overcame their bewilderment. 

No satisfactory word Could be obtained from 
either of the two throughout the evening. 

“Little marvel they like not to speak of it,” 
said one elderly woman to a line of her contem- 
poraries, as they sat in the hall after supper, and 
Mistress Fenwick had just escaped their tena- 
cious queries. “‘’Tisa strange mystery. Were it 
daughter of mine, I should fear it an evil omen.” 

At that moment Lieutenant Vane was in the 
passageway back of the parlor, bent with 

“The best entertainment of the evening |S 
down at the gate now,” he cried, to Priscilla 
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and Gregory Fairweather. ‘Miles Royal is | that it did not speak. He is afraid to go home 


declaring that as it was not Dorothy, ’twas either | alone, and Nick Devotion will not go with him, 
a witch or a spirit that he had on the saddle | for he hath not the courage to come the lonely 
before him, and is the surer since he remembers | way back again.”’ 








By Winthrop Packard 
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became tame and submitted to the ways the academy boys beating all, but 1 could not | 
of Farmer Dickerman’s barn, but the one | hear. 
which had escaped became more wild and shy 


T= heifer which we had caught soon|on. I think he was saying something about 





it?” | 
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would break out again with the buck fever, of 
which I felt symptoms within myself. Now the 
sight of that smooth slope of snow had given me 
what I thought a grand idea, and I hastened to 
express it. 

“Let’s coast down on her!” I whispered. 

“Do you think it will work?” asked Dick, 
doubtfully. 

“Tt’s got to,”’ I replied. 
of open snow all about her, and we can reach 
her so quickly in no other way.”’ 

This was undeniable, and Dick gave a hurried 
and excited assent. “Goa little to the right of 
her,” he said. “‘I’ll go to the left. Have your 
rope ready, and we will rope her before she 
knows what is after her.” 

We stole to the edge of the slope, carefully 
adjusted the snow-shoes, and slid gently forward 
together. 


One, two, five, ten rods we made, gathering 


| momentum and whirling up a cloud of dry snow | 
“Dick,” I said, “how are you going to do | before the soft swish of our progress reached the | replied. “She’s taken to this because the running 


ear of the heifer. I think then she took us for 


“*There’s thirty rods | 
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| back in dismay, and fell in a confused heap 
in the snow, while the enraged animal plunged 
by. 

Dick was at my side ina moment. “Did she 
| hurt you?” he asked, as he pulled me to my 

feet. 

“Not a bit,” I replied. “She would if she had 
hit me, though. Did you hear her breathe? 
She is almost done up. Come on!” 

We put on our platforms, coasted the slope at 
a rush, and were hot on the trail again. The 
tremendous exertion was wearing on the heifer, 
and we steadily closed on her. 

The chase had led us far to the east, and toa 
| part of the wood with which I was not familiar, 
| so that I was greatly surprised when we pushed 

through a low growth of scrub-oaks and came 
}out on a straight, narrow road, down whose 
| trodden centre the heifer was rapidly fleeing. 
*‘What’s this?” I asked. 

“Don’t you know the Taunton Pike?” Dick 


|is smooth, but she’s headed for Puckanuck 


than ever. As she never came again to ve 


gully for the hay which we placed there, we 
gave up hope of catching her by trap and 
snare. 

Now and then, in our longer tramps beyond 
the pasture into the big wood, we found traces of 
her in cropped bushes or tracks in the snow, but 


Dick leaned on his snow-shovel for a moment, 
_ and looked at me a little quizzically. ‘‘Snow- 
| Shoes,” he said. “I’ve made a pair for each of 
us.” j 

Dick’s snow-shoes were remarkable. Each 
was made of two spruce clapboards, five feet 





merely a whirl of wind-swept snow, but it must | village, and we’ll get her there if we can hang to 
| have seemed an odd sort of snow-cloud when I | it. Take off the snow-shoes. Likely we sha’n’t 
bumped the stump. | need them again, but we must carry them, for 
There was but one stump in the track, and it | there’s no telling what she’ll do.” 
stood but a few inches above the surface, but | We were strong, hardy boys, used to football 
| found it. Dick couldn’t see what happened, and | and hare and hounds, but the pace we took and 
| I am not sure of the details myself. The rotation | kept on that Taunton Pike was the most trying 


of herself we saw nothing. Yet we did not give long and straight-grained, with the thin edges 
her up. Dick had the persistent spirit and tire- faced and lapping each other. At the toe the | 


of the earth on its axis seemed painfully apparent 


thing we ever did. For three miles the narrow 


less energy that has since put him at the head of shoe was the full width of the two clapboards, | to me, and I, with many pairs of snow-shoes, | road stretched straight away, with the heifer 
his profession and kept him there, and friendship | but at the heel the two were drawn together | revolved in the opposite direction in a mad waltz | ever keeping her distance down it, while with 


for him and love for the woods at all times made so as to make it but about four inches wide. 
me his willing companion in long scouting | A light cross-bar at the toe and heel added 
expeditions. | strength, and at a point well forward of the 

It was dead of winter now, and there was | centre of gravity a wider strip was nailed for the 
little home work to do, so our spare afternoons | foot-fastenings and the tread. Here the toe of 
and holidays were given up tothe chase. Through the snow-shoer was slipped into a leather loop, 
the big wood we ranged ; the wood that stretched | and two cords running from this loop were made 
away for miles, mingling pine and hard growth, | to pass about the ankle and prevent the shoe 
having swamps bristling with close-set swamp | from dropping off. The lifting of the foot in 
cedars, and gravelly ridges which our geology | walking raised the toe of the snow-shoe, and it 
taught us were terminal and lateral moraines slid easily along the snow as the foot was thrust 
formed by glacial action ages ago. forward in striding. 

This knowledge, as Farmer Dickerman would! They were neither skees nor snow-shoes, but 
have said, would not catch the heifer, yet in| possessed some of the virtues and many of the 
following these ridges and speculating about vicesof both. It took a good many odd moments 
their formation we found clues that helped. | of practice to get the “hang” of these shoes, but 
January snows grew daily deeper, and the we did get it, and even became fairly good 


for a time. Then I was head foremost in a deep 


set faces we kept the pace behind her. We were 


walking was not easy in the hollows, so we 
followed the wind-swept ridges and learned that 
the heifer kept as far as possible to the southern 
side of,them, and well down where her principal 
food, the succulent twigs of young birches, 
grew. 

One day, while cutting across a frozen swamp 
to gain another ridge, breasting our way through 


the close-set cedars, we came suddenly on the | 


heifer. A fire had swept the birches from the 
slope two years before, and a tempting growth 
of two-year sprouts had followed, among which 
she had “yard 
snow in lanes. 

As we burst from the embrace of the cedars 


she stared wildly for a second, and then, with a_ 


gasp of fright, plunged into the snow, up the 
ridge, and over. 

With a view halloo we started after at top 
speed. On reaching the summit of the ridge we 
saw her floundering in the deep snow of the next 
hollow, and making good progress in spite of the 
depth. Over the ridge and down the slope we 
went.at a rush, thinking we were gaining. 

But when we reached the valley we found that 
the deep snow, which the heifer had passed with 
long, lithe bounds, was not so easily traversed at 
a trot by boys in heavy boots, and we lost both 
time and wind before we topped the next ridge. 
Here we were in time to see her go at a rattling 
pace along a lateral moraine, and disappear into 
an almost impenetrable cedar swamp. 

This ended our chase for the day, but it heart- 
ened Dick wonderfully—this sighting the game 
after so long a wait. 


“Jack,” said he, as we walked along through | 


the dusk on our way home, “I feel better about 
this. I think we have a chance of getting that 
heifer yet.’ 

We were three miles from home, the walking 


was very hard through the half-leg-deep snow, | 


and a fine, sifting storm was glooming the wood 
and filling our ears and the track with more of 
it. I was hungry, tired and cross. 

“I don’t 3ee how we are going to do it,” I 
replied. “She’s miles over here in the wood. We 
can’t catch her, we can’t build a trap now, and 
if we did, she would break out of it.” 

“Yes, but the snow, man, the snow!” said 
Dick. “Don’t you see that it’s coming on 
deeper ?”” 

“What if it is?” I replied. “It'll only make 
matters worse. She can go faster than we in 
the snow, no matter how deep it is.”’ 

“We shall see about that,” said Dick. 

During the next two weeks storm piled upon 
storm, and when the weather finally broke sharp 
and cold with a bright sun and a brisk northwest 
wind, the fine snow blew in clouds through fields 
where fences were covered far from sight, piled 
reat drifts in the roads, and was waist-deep in 
the woods, where it lay level and soft. 

“Guess ye’ve got to give up the heifer for this 
winter, aint ye?” called Farmer Dickerman 
next day, as his road-breaking team plunged by 
where Dick was shovelling his paths. 

“Not much!” called Dick. “This is just what 
I've been waiting for.” 

Farmer Dickerman shook his head as he drove 


** as moose do, or trodden the | 


runners on them. 

To be sure, once in a while a shoe would 

perversely dig toe forward into the snow and 
| send the wearer sprawling, but that was small 
‘harm. One good point in their favor was that 
| we could sit on the heels of them and slide 
| rapidly down-hill as if on a toboggan; indeed, 
| we found this great sport. 
Having become thus proficient, we armed our- 
| selves each with a stout noosed rope and set out 
| one afternoon for the lurking-place of our game, | drift, from which I finally crawled, brushed the | well spent when we reached the Mount Hunger 
| only to find that the heifer had abandoned her | snow from my eyes, and looked about. farm, but our fighting bluod was stirred to its 
snow-yard, and no trace of her was there. Even| And now, for the second time in our hunting, | depths, and we would have dropped in our tracks 
stout-hearted Dick was discouraged. Fi was moved to untimely laughter, for aguin | rather than give up. 

“I believe she got buried in a drift and is | Dick had a heifer by the tail. | Here we found unexpected aid in the collie dog, 
frozen to death,” I said, but my chum shook his | Frightened at the sight of my rocket-like | which ran out and headed the heifer off. She 
head, and went doggedly searching along the | excursion from the stump to the drift, she had | wasted precious moments with him, and even 
ridges and about the swamps for traces which we | shied in the other direction just as Dick came | turned back for a moment, but as we rapidly 
did not find. ‘along, and in the collision which followed he, | came up, she charged the dog and again went 

Chickadees jeered at us from the branches, | true to instinct, had seized what he could lay | on. 
rabbit tracks crisscrossed the swamp drifts, and | hands on. Now he was grimly holding to it,as| Now we had gained greatly, and could hear 
once a red fox stole from the cedars and slipped | the two went plunging and sprawling through the | her labored breathing and see that she staggered 
out of sight like an uneasy shadow, but there drifts. | a little as she ran. But that was not much, after 
was no sign of the heifer. Mid-afternoon came | The snow-shoes still clung to Dick’s feet. | all, for so did we. 
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** STRAIGHT AT ME."' 


and found us far into the big wood and well 
weary of fruitless search. 

We had stopped for a moment at the base of a 
considerable hill whose northern side was thickly 
grown with tall hemlocks. I had leaned my 
back against one of these, and sunk wearily 
into a sitting position on the heels of my snow- 


| Their flapping and scraping added to the terror of 
| the frantic animal, and kept Dick from getting a 
| foothold as he swung and scrambled. Now he 
was buried from sight, and again he emerged 
from the foam of snow as vigorous leaps of the 
heifer brought him to view. 

It was such a sight as the big wood had never 


shoes. seen before, but it did not last long, for, with a | 
“Dick,” said I, “I’m weary of the whole thing. | particularly frantic effort, the heifer won loose. 
The heifer’s dead or moved out of the state. | While Dick still rolled in the soft snow, she went 
She’s a regular minus quantity under the radical | diving in great leaps along the valley. 
sign of this wilderness. Let’s go home.” Dick shook himself free from the snow and 
Dick smiled a little at my application of | refastened his snow-shoes with astonishing | 
mathematics. “I don’t like to be whipped,” | rapidity. 
he said, “but I’ll give up for to-day if you'll | “Come on!’’ he shouted. 
| climb this hill with me and take one last look | got her!” 
around.” This did not seem an accurate statement, but 
It was a hard climb through the soft snow | I did not stop to argue the matter. 1 scrambled 
under the big hemlocks, but we were glad that |to my feet, and readjusted my snow-shves. 
we did it. The ridge was sharp, and had been | Then, with long, skating strides, we followed 
cleared a year or two before of a growth of hard | where the game, in great leaps, led us along the 


“Come on! we've 


wood which ran into a group of birches at the 
base. 

Dick was ahead, as usual, and as he peered 
over the ridge he suddenly drew back and seized 
my arm. 

“She’s there!” he said. 

Cautiously we shuffled under some low-hanging 
hemlock boughs and looked down. The deep 
snow had covered most of the stumps and young 
growth on the side of the bill, but at the base 
the young sprouts of birch shot up through it, 
| and there, “‘yarded” as before, was our missing 
| heifer. 
| She looked a little larger and a little leaner 
| than before, but showed the same wild eye and 
| untamed set of the head. She did not appear to 
| suspect our presence, but stood quietly browsing 
_ the birch twigs. How our hearts beat, and our 
| weariness was forgotten at that sight! 
| Yet thirty rods of deep snow lay between us, 





and there was no way of stealing nearer unseen, 
| for the clearing was open al] about her. 

“How shall we get at her?’’ queried Dick, all 

trembling with excitement. Indeed, I feared he 


| valley. 

Then followed a long and arduous chase in 
which wit was matched against instinct and 
human endurance against brute strength, and 
for hours neither won. 

The snow was so deep that the heifer fairly 
wallowed in it, but her long, lithe leaps carried 





her rapidly along, and for a space we would 
lose sight of her. Then she would weary and | 
let us approach again. 
She found the shallow places in the snow by | 
instinct, and followed the bare, wind-swept ridge- | 
tops, so that we often had to stop and take off | 
| our encumbering platforms. Once we cornered | 
her where a ridge ended in a bare, steep bluff, | 
and here we should have caught her. 
We separated a little and approached her | 
warily, rope in hand, each with the loop ready | 
to throw. 
She poised once on the summit as if to leap, | 
then turned, put her head low, and charged | 
down the slope straight at me. 
I ought to have roped her then and there, but 
she came on so fiercely that I lost nerve, stepped | 








The Mount Hunger farmer came out of his 
barn and stared, with open mouth, as we went 
on, and it was a strange procession which came 
through the gathering dusk to the outskirts of 
Puckanuck village. Everybody came to doors 
and windows to see the wild-eyed heifer plunging 
and staggering on, followed by Dick and me 
in single file, white with weariness, and with 
our queer snow-shoes tucked under our arms; 


|and it seemed as if half the town joined the 


chase. 

The hubbub of dogs and following men and 
boys spurred the heifer to a last exertion, and 
she led the crowd well to the top of Puckanuck 
hill, where she was headed off. Then she made 
herself famous for all time in Puckanuck annals 
by charging and upsetting Billy Billson, who 
was the strongest and heaviest man in the village. 
Finally, she came down the hill, scattering her 
pursuers right and left. 

To this day I am remembered in Puckanuek 
as the boy who, single-handed, caught and threw 
Dickerman’s wild heifer. Yet the greatness 
was thrust upon me. 

I was simply too much exhausted with the 
five hours’ chase to get out of her way, and so it 
happened when she charged me, I could merely 
grasp her by the muzzle and une horn. I swayed 
to one side with weakness, and both of us fell to 
the ground together. 

Two hours later, under the pale February 
moon, we led this heifer, as we had led the other 
one, to the door of Farmer Dickerman’s barn, and 
were met by the old gentleman himself, lantern 
in hand. 

For a moment he held the light high above his 
head, staring at us. 

“What's this?” he said finally. “Not that 
other wild heifer? Well, well, I vummy! 
Caught her where? In Puckanuck village? 
Chased her out of the big wood on them boards ? 
Clean beat out, aint ye! Well, well, 1 do 
vummy! You ’cademy boys beat all!’ 

And he paid us the five dollars with perfect 
cheerfulness. 
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Current Topics. 


The Agricultural Department in Wash- 
ington has a machine for taking continuous 
photographs of growing plants. It works auto- 
matically, taking a picture each hour, and during 
the night an electric light is thrown into circuit 
as the exposures are made. 

It is doubtless an indiscretion for a public 
man to say privately what would cause trouble 
if ‘spoken openly. But the man who gives to 
the world what has been said to him in private 
confidence commits something more than an 
indiscretion, and little less than a crime. 

“Avoid frowsiness, avoid slang, avoid 
gum; avoid onion, tobacco, drug and drink 
habits,’ makes the substance of a printed placard 
in the clerks’ lunch room of a famous department 
store. The advice is a seven-branched candle- 
stick, able to lighten many a pathway that is now 
in shadow. Bit 

Newsboys on a strike suggested a settle- 
ment by arbitration. When the street adopts as 
a working theory an idea elaborated by legislators, 
diplomatists, editors, moralists, it is plain that 
the abstract is giving place to the practical. No 
one will deny that a newsboy is the embodiment 
of the practical. 


More pianos were shipped from Chicago 
to the West and Southwest in the last three 
months than in three years preceding. The 
great crops of last year paid off a large per cent. 
of the farm mortgages. This year’s prosperity 
adds long-desired luxuries. The progression is 
in the right direction. Pianos ornament homes 
that are paid for; they disfigure many a home 
that is not. SP 


There is such a thing as getting on the 
right side of a tornado, the right side being the 
north side. The rule drafted by meteorologists 
is to face the approaching cloud and then flee to 
the right. Take refuge ina cellar or cave, throw 
yourself on the ground and cling to a stake or 
stump. This is the surest means of escaping or 
surviving what as yet no human power can 
mitigate or prevent. 

The improper use of hypnotic power 
may induce mental deterioration or even insanity. 
This power, which may yield a specialist impor- 
tant results and do the subject no harm, easily 
works serious mischief when ignorant or design- 
ing men make it serve their pleasure or their 
profit. Where good judgment does not control 
and limit the application of hypnotic influence, 
the law ought to intervene to restrict its exercise 
and to protect unthinking or venturesome persons 
from the grave dangers connected with it. 


Great improvement in public roads is 
sure to attend and follow the multiplication of 
automobiles. One writer predicts that “before 
the end of 1900, the total mileage of macadam 
and asphalt will be increased by fully one 
hundred per cent.”” More than $300,000,000 is 
said to be pledged already to the manufacture of 
this class of vehicles. Till the storage battery is 
perfected and cheapened, the means of propulsion 
are practically limited to gas engines and petro- 
leum products. 


A report reached a distant British colony 
that Queen Victoria had reviewed troops at 
Aldershot on the previous Sunday. Surprise 
and regret at such a departure from her custom 
of observing the Lord’s day were natural. Asa 
matter of fact, the telegraph was at fault. The 
review occurred on Monday. Of how many 
reigning monarchs could it be said that, like the 
queen, their regard for the day of rest is both 
consistent and a matter of general knowledge? 
Faithful to her obligations to her subjects, the 
queen is true to her obligations to the King of 
kings—her loyally acknowledged sovereign. 

The Jains of India agree with the Bud- 
dhists in disallowing those Brahmanical cere- 
monies which involve the destruction of life. 
Being rigid vegetarians, they take extreme pains 
not to injure any living creature. They may drive 
a snake out of the house, but they spare its life. 
A rajah or prince of this persuasion says: “We 
endeavor to avoid even green vegetables, under 
the idea that cutting the plant may hurt it. We 
would not needlessly pluck a leaf from a tree, 
lest the tree should possibly feel pain.”’ Similar 
was the superstition of a kindergartner, who 
taught the children that when it was necessary 
to pull up garden weeds, they should be carefully 
replanted in some other place! 


The Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany employs many girls. Their duties are 
chiefly to file despatches and perform such 
routine office work as requires little skill. In 
spite of the fact that the wages paid are very 
sma.l, there are always many more applicants 
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than the company can employ. This is the way 
they are met: Every girl who applies is ques- 
tioned as to her age, education, residence. These 
facts are filed for future reference, and she is 
advised to call again at the end of four months 
should she not before that time hear from the 
company. The majority of the applicants never 
call a second time. There are some, however, 
who are persistent and call a third and even a 
fourth time. The applicant must appear in 
person, and this is a test of perseverance, which 
is a quality held in esteem by the company, and 
other things being equal, is likely to lead to an 
engagement. 
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DUTY. 


Life is divine when duty is a joy. 
« Selected. 
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Dreyfus at Rennes. 


USTICE may be done at Rennes, but 

Dreyfus will never be a national hero. 

The world will probably pity him, and 

Frenchmen may reluctantly admit that he has 

been treacherously dealt with and cruelly used ; 

but he lacks the qualities which his own nation 
admires in a public man. 

He has a strong but not a handsome face. His 
figure is bent. He has quiet dignity but lacks a 
commanding presence. His manner is cold and 
reserved. His emotions are generally under the 
control of a strong will. His face and bearing 
repel rather than excite sympathy. 

The French are an excitable people who like 
melodrama in their public life. Dreyfus is not a 
man capable of striking an attitude and posing 
before them as the victim of conspiracy and 
oppression who has baffled and triumphed glori- 
ously over his enemies. He neither appeals to 
their imaginations nor excites their emotions. 
The pathos of his lot does not touch their hearts 
and induce hero-worship. Even when convinced 
of his innocence they will look upon him as an 
unfortunate Jew, who has been baited and 
nearly hounded to death. 

Americans may judge of him differently, but 
Frenchmen are strangely and perversely indif- 
ferent to either English or American opinion. 
They can never make a popular idol of a scape- 
goat for the crimes of military intriguers. Their 
heroes must be men of action, with a vainglorious 
faith in their own destiny, with a theatrical air 
and with fascinations of personality. Dreyfus 
as he is seen at Rennes is merely, in their eyes, 
a poor dupe who has suffered until the iron has 
entered into his soul. 

At the time of writing this artide Dreyfus’s 
trial is not completed. Should he be acquitted 
his resignation from the army will probably 
follow, and years of exile in England. Evil 
passions have been excited by the prolonged 
excitement of the Dreyfus affair. The Jews in 
France will not benefit by his acquittal. They 
will be more vehemently disliked because he has 
been misjudged and cruelly wronged. 

In any event Dreyfus will not have suffered 
in vain. Militarism will never again be the 
blind, unreasoning force which it has been in 
France. Justice and mercy, those grand Hebraic 
virtues of the ancient Scriptures, will have ‘a 
deeper meaning throughout the world in conse- 
quence of the wrongs suffered by this patient, 
unhappy Alsatian Jew. 


<> 


Cruelty to Shop-Girls. 
Mpitis en authorities generally agree that 





it is cruel to compel shop-girls to stand 

all day, and that serious forms of disease 
can be traced to the practice. Nearly twenty 
years ago, a leading English medical journal—the 
London Lancet—tried to correct it and published 
a list of the employers who persisted in the 
system. In this country public sentiment has 
been often appealed to, shoppers have sometimes 
coéperated to refuse to buy at stores where the 
girls were not allowed seats, and in at least one 
state a law has been passed to compel employers 
to give women clerks seats that can be used when 
opportunity is given. 

The British Parliament, at its recent session, 
had under consideration two “Seats for Shop 
Assistants” bills, one applying to Seotland, and 
the other to England and Ireland. The Scotch 
bill was defeated, but the other passed the 
Commons without opposition, and received the 
support of the Lords by a large majority. Lord 
Salisbury opposed the measure, promising the 
appointment of a commission to consider it, if 
the bill were withdrawn. 

The chief argument used against the bill in 
Parliament was that it would work hardship to 
the girls, because their employers, rather than 
give them seats, would fill their places with men ; 
but the fact that men’s wages are higher than 
women’s will prevent such a change. 

Some of the shopkeepers who held meetings 
and wrote letters to protest against the measure 
may yet find it working to their advantage. 
Girls whose physical strength is not needlessly 
wasted by being compelled to stand all the day 
must be in the best condition to serve their 
employers. ‘Tired bodies make tired minds. 
They hinder activity and thoroughness in store 
duties, and prevent alertness in the treatment of 
customers. 

The evils of the present system are apparent, 
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and are greater than those inherent in the pro- 
posed change. In the one humanity is outraged. 
In the other it is honored; and obedience to the 
“higher law” not only neutralizes many an evil, 
but it ennobles business life. 


_ 


A GOLDEN HOPE. 


Whatever with the past has gone, 
The best is always yet to come. 
Lucy Larcom. 
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The Human Rubbish-Heap. 


HE publication of General Booth’s 
“Through Darkest England,” several 
years ago, gave currency to the striking 

phrase, “the submerged tenth.” It will not do 
to construe the phrase too strictly, but certainly 
it expresses a gruesome and ominous fact. 

At the bottom of our social structure there is a 
stratum of “the bad.” This term is used here 
not in the sense of moral reprobation, but in 
the sense in which it is used, for example, of 
castings that come from the molds defective. In 
this sense no one will question the statement 
that a certain stratum of humanity is bad. It is 
composed of the imbecile, the incompetent, the 
vicious and the criminal. It is found in all our 
great cities, but it is found also in the smaller 
towns, and even in the country. It is a sort of 
human rubbish-heap; and is the perpetual 
accompaniment and foil of our fair civilization. 
Perhaps we ought to say that it is a constant 
feature or element of our civilization. Every 
community has its “rubbish-heap,”’ large or small. 

But the phrase, “the submerged tenth,’’ covers 
a larger fact than is indicated above. For despite 
all the efforts of society to reduce it, through 
the work of churches, Sunday-school missions, 
reform organizations and a multitude of other 
agencies, the stratum of human waste is only 
slightly diminished. There is a constant pro- 
duction of “the bad.”” They are recruited from 
the cradle. Besides; they are scarcely more 
than touched by most of the reformative and 
moralizing enterprises that have been mentioned. 

Here is the great sociological problem that 
confronts us: How shall we effectively deal 
with “the submerged tenth?” How shall we 
reduce the “human rubbish-heap?’”’? How shall 
we check the production of “the bad?’ These 
are questions to make boys and girls and men 
and women—think. 
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The War. 


ECRUITING for the new volunteer army 

has been successful. The Secretary of 

War feels justified in saying that before 

the end of the rainy season in the Philippine 

lslands—the first of November —there will be 

fifty thousand American troops in the field. 

The President believes that the force will be 

sufficient to end the war. Otherwise he would 
have called for a larger number of soldiers. 

It is a matter of common comment that the 
people are tired of the conflict, and wish to see 
it ended. Those who regard the war as an 
immoral attack upon a people who deserve their 
independence have been reénforced by politicians 
who think they see in the Philippine difficulty 
an opportunity for party success. Beside these 
two classes are many supporters of the adminis- 
tration who are apprehensive lest their political 
opponents are correct in their estimate of the 
effect of the war upon the result of future 
elections. 

On the other side there is no enthusiasm for 
the war. It is merely regarded as a painful 
national duty. The number of those who would 
withdraw the army and navy and leave the 
Filipinos to decide their own fate is probably 
very small. Unless the body of the people 
should accept their opinion, the only practicable 
course is to prosecute the war vigorously and to 
end it quickly. 

Carrying on a distant war, carrying on any 
war, is new business to the American people. 
They do not like it, and only accept its cruel, 
distasteful burdens when they must. Must is 
an uncomfortable word in its relation to some 
of the experiences of life. Many a peace-loving 
citizen cannot see how a proud nation can 
perform the duty to the world which it 
undertook in the Treaty of Paris, without first 
overcoming opposition to its authority in the 
Philippines. It is here that the imperative most 
seems to force acquiescence. 
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The Porto Ricans. 


HE terrible tornado which lately devastated 
many of the West India Islands was par- 
ticularly severe in Porto Rico. Great 

damage was done and many lives were lost. 
The appeal for substantial help to relieve the 
distress that followed is one that should be 
heeded, not only on grounds of general humanity, 
but because of the attitude of the people of the 
island toward this country. 

The eager welcome which has been extended 
by them to American schools, and indeed to all 
that is good and beneficent in our rule, is almost 
unprecedented in its character. The Americans 
arrived suddenly off the Porto Rican shores in 
the summer of 1898, as enemies of the Spanish 
masters of the island. Previously there had 
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not been anything to interest the people in this 
republic or in American ways, but abounding 
influences to prejudice them against us as 
invaders. Yet they welcomed our troops, and 
with the name of Washington on their lips, 
have since asked to be taught our language and 
to adopt our institutions. 

Although not the best phases of American 
character have been presented to them in the 
persons of all of our soldiers, they have not 
changed their attitude toward the United States, 
and have lately celebrated with expressions of 
gratification the first anniversary of the landing 
of our troops. They are eager to be taught by 
teachers from the United States in the schools 
established for them, and are keenly anxious to 
become Americans. 

The confidence of the Porto Ricans is touching 
in its absolute character, and should certainly 
be sympathetically met by the government and 
people of the United States. They should not 
appeal in vain for American assistance in thei: 
hour of need, nor for American education, en- 
couragement and development. 


—_——_<+0e——_— 


Took Himself to Pieces. 


ENERAL NICOLLS of New Orleans was 

well known throughout the Southern 

States as one of the bravest officers in 

the Confederate army. He sacrificed an 

eye, a leg and an arm to the cause which he 

believed just, and came out of the war as he 

declared, “only half of a man.” But the half 

that was left enjoyed a joke as keenly as ever. 

Science replaced the lost members so successfully 

that nobody who was ignorant of his misfortune 
could detect it. 

The general often told the following story: 

Stopping at an hotel in Mobile a negro boy was 
detailed to help him prepare for bed. After his 
bag was unpacked, and his coat laid aside, he 
said: “Now, Sam, take off my leg.” 

Sam stared speechless. 

“Don’t know yet how to take off legs, eh? 
Now, look here!” 

He unscrewed the leg, and keeping it carefully 
covered with its long, black stocking, laid it aside. 

“Now, take off this arm.” 

“No, sah! no sah! Nebber took off no gen- 
tlum’s ahm in my life!” gasped Sam, turning gray 
with terror. 

“You’re a pretty valet. Nothing easier.” The 
arm was taken off and laid beside the leg on the 
table, and the general prepared for sleep and got 
into bed. 

“Oh, by the way! We’d better take an eye out!” 

He took it out. Sam backed to the door, afraid 
to turn his back on the terrible guest, who 
stretched himself sleepily, and then said: 

“Now, Sam, take off my head!” 

Sam rushed out of the room to the office, and 
could only find strength to gasp out, “It’s de 
debbil heself, sah! He’s taken hisself to pieces 
in room fohty-eight!”’ 

The man who has the nerve to make a joke of 
his sacrifices in any cause, is very sure of sym- 
pathy and approval. 
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Working off the Froth. 


VERY readable article of twenty-one pages 
A in the Association Outlook treats of “‘Boys 

and Camps, etc.,” in a reminiscent strain. 

The writer, Mr. E. M. Robinson, presents 
with a good deal of vivacity the case of wide-awake 
little fellows who are too full to behave themselves 
with decorum “in meeting,” and he evidently 
believes that the homeopathic treatment is better 
than none, if not the best. 

He tells of two hundred lads, delegates to a 
“Boys’ Conference,” assembled by their superin- 
tendent on the steps of a church to be photo- 
graphed in a group. Not one of them would kee) 
still. A spirit of giggling fun swayed the company, 
and pokes and nudges and a running fire of jibes 
and jokes made the view before the camera a 
mere confusion of wagging heads and bodies. 

The operator begged and coaxed and exhorted 
in vain. He might as well have talked to a lot of 
English sparrows. Then their leader stepped out 
in front of them and shouted: 

“Boys, let’s give the conference yell!” 

The boys gave it with right good- will—all 
together. 

“Bah,” said the leader, ‘‘you can do better than 
that. Now!” 

Another yell that discounted the first decidedly. 

“No, it won’t do,” exclaimed the leader. “You 
must give it louder.” And the little fellows 
screamed as if they would split their lungs. 

“That’s better, but once more and you'll have it 
perfect.” 

This time the boys fairly outdid themselves, ani 
when they had done “there Wasn’t another yell! 
left in them.” 

“Now hark! Keep still a minute,” the leader 
said, holding up his finger. And the instantaneous 
picture that the watchful photographer then took 
showed that not a single sitter had moved. 

Mr. Robinson relates how he managed once, 
when it fell to his lot to conduct service at “the 
regular evening meeting” in camp. He was « 
stranger to the boys, and when he tried to start 
the singing they only snickered and “cut didoes.’ 

Hymn after hymn was struck up, but they would 
not join in. Every boy seemed to be possessed 
of an imp of restlessness that obliged him to 
whisper and grin and giggle and pinch his seat 
mate. “Nearer, my God, to Thee” broke dow! 
miserably in a peal of laughter. The young leade! 
was nonplussed. Finally he said: 

“What’s the matter with you boys to-night?” 

“Don’t know the tunes.” 

“Well, what tunes do you know?” 

A pause, and one little wag piped up, “We 
know ‘On the Bowery.’” 

“Sing it, then.” 

And all the boys pitched in and sung it, with a! 
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unction. They were astonished and delighted at 
the liberty given them, and did their gleeful best. 

“What else do you know?” 

And off they went in the swinging strains of 
“After the Ball.” 

“Any other tunes you know?” 

“We know ‘Forty-nine Bottles Hangin’ in the 
Well,’” and the song followed in full chorus, 
without a break. 

“Do you know ‘My Country ’tis of Thee?’” 

“Yes, yes.” 

And they all sang it, and sang it well. 

By that time the lads had worked off their wild 
spirits, and had forgotten to tickle and pinch each 
other, and when the leader gave out “Nearer, my 
God, to Thee” again he found they knew it well 
enough. 

After that they gave him no more trouble, but 
continued quiet and attentive through the exer- 
cises of an earnest and interesting meeting. 

We would not advise any one to experiment in 
this line unless sure that the circumstances are 
the same or similar, nor is it a safe doctrine that 
“the end justifies the means ;” but as in the cases 
just related, it is generally true that little serious 
use can be made of an effervescent crowd of 
boys until they have worked off their froth. Or 
perhaps Mr. Robinson’s own descriptive figure is 
the better one. They were running-over full, he 
says, and “had to be bailed out.” 
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HIS CROSS. 


There is a story of an envious tailor current 
with the French peasantry. He fancied that his 
neighbor, who received a pension for the loss of 
an arm incurred while fighting for his country, was 
better off than himself. Both men went to pay 
their rent on the same day. 

“That’s a lucky man,” said the tailor to the 
landlord. “He gets well paid for his arm.” 

“But who would be willing to part with an arm, 
even if he were paid for it?” said the landlord. 

“T would,” declared the tailor. 

“You!” cried the landlord. “Why, man, you 
wouldn’t be willing to bear anything of the sort, 
no matter how much you were paid for it.” 

“I wish some one would try me.” 

“Now, see here,” said the landlord, who had 
studied human nature, “I'll tell you what, if 
you’ll wear even so much as a chalk-mark on your 
Jack I’ll remit your rent as long as you wear it 
on your coat so it can be seen, the condition 
being that you tell no one why it is there.” 

“Agreed,” said the tailor, eagerly. “That’s an 
easy way to pay rent!” 

So the chalk-mark in the form of a cross was 
made on the back of his coat, and the delighted 
tailor sallied forth upon the street. 

Strangers and acquaintances hailed him to tell 
him of the mark on his back. Jokes were made 
at his expense, children laughed and pointed at 
him, and his wife annoyed him with questions, 
and with conjugal familiarity told him he was a 
fool. The usually amiable man grew surly and 
morose; he shunned men, women and children, 
and frequented back streets. Before the week 
was up the tailor found himself embroiled in a 
quarrel with his best friend, his wife had threat- 
ened to leave his house, and he considered himself 
miserable and ill-used. 

Finally, one night he took off his coat and rubbed 
out the chalk-mark and said, “There! I would 
not wear that cross on my back another week, no, 
not if I could have all the money there is in Paris!” 


* 
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A LAWYER’S JOKES. 


Many lawyers are accustomed to relieve the 
practice of their profession with merry jests. 
There was one famous lawyer of Philadelphia, 
Judge Peters, who began his career with a joke, 
and is said to have ended it in the same way, 
although most of his jests were of a mild and 
gentle sort, and not at all uproarious—and they 
were often at his own expense. 

A Philadelphia paper relates that immediately 
after his admission to the bar, and while still 
very young, Mr. Peters “hung out his shingle” in 
the shape of a sign in which these words were 
inscribed: 

RICHARD PETERS, ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
BUSINESS DONE HERE AT HALF PRICE. 
(N. B.—HALF DONE.) 


He averred that his sign drew him so much 
business at the very start that he was soon able 
to charge full rates and guarantee thorough 
attention to business. His friends, however, 
declare that he never did anything otherwise than 
thoroughly. In his last years, Judge Peters, 
being much interested in real estate, attempted 
to develop a suburban tract which he owned, and 
to encourage it he put up on the ground a plan of 
the locality, covering it, on a post, with a carefully 
oe glass case. He was asked why he did 

“Oh,” he said,“ if I leave it exposed, every 
hunter who comes along will riddle it with shot— 
and then everybody will see through my plan!” 

The scheme did not succeed, and some one 
advised him to have the property officially laid 
out, which had never been done. 

“All right,” said the judge, “it’s time to lay it 
out. It’s been dead long enough!” 
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A SECOND SIGHT. 


A story is told of Dorothea Dix, who forty years 
ago did good work in the prisons and jails of this 
country. She became interested in one woman 
condemned to serve out a sentence of ten years, 
and tried in vain to reach and touch her heart. 
She remained stolid and immovable, unaffected 
by either kindness or reproof. 

One day Miss Dix saw her eyes lighten when 
she entered her cell; they were fixed on a little 
Spray of rose-geranium leaves which the good 
Quakeress had pinned on her breast. Miss Dix 
ong to her. The woman broke into an eager 


The next time the visitor came she brought a 
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wooden tray full of earth, which she placed in the | 
window of the cell, and a half dozen slips of 
flowers. Two years later she wrote to a friend: 

“C. is a human being. I found the key. I think 
I can help her.” 

The old Scotch believed that certain persons 
were gifted with a second sight, which enabled 
them to read in each person’s face their future. 
The sight which enabled this helper of mankind 
to see the possibilities of good in others was a 
keen spiritual perception that had-been fostered 
and strengthened by her charity and patience in 
dealing with the degenerate souls for whom she 
gave her life. 


A FAMILY QUARREL. 


Family quarrels are always tragic for those 
concerned, but for outsiders they occasionally 
contain an element of comedy. This is certainly | 
true of sundry families of the most primitive type. | 
We quote a single instance from “ Under the 
African Sun,” by W. J. Ansorge, a medical officer 
in the British service. 


Imam Abdalla Effendi, a Sudanese officer in 
command at Kibero, had seven wives and five 
children. I was sent to enforce a judicial decision 
in favor of one of his wives, who had lately been 
divorced and demanded her dowry back. 

He at once told me how his undutiful wife, 
instead of serving him with dinner, had thrown it 
at his head, and how, under the great provocation 
he had divorced the woman. had 
not come to hear an arvanes, but simply to 
enforce a of what one 
has to pat up with trem the natives, I give a few 
sentences of what was said on the occasion. 

I: You are to refund this woman her dowry. 

He: Heaven knows I have done so already. 

She: It’s a lie! He has only given me eight 
yards of silk. 

He: I call Heaven to witness. I have nothing. 

She: It’s a lie! He has cows, re and sheep. 

And so the squabble went on. I insisted. Imam 
trembled for his best cow, and finally I suggested 
five sheep as an appropriate amount, and told 
he selected the worst in his flock the 
woman should have the cow. Frightened at this. 
lmam brought out five beautiful animals, and 
wiping the perspiration from his face, he entreated 
the woman to accept them and depart. This she 
was graciously pleased to do. 





HARDLY MUSICAL. 


“What man has done, man can do,” is a good 
motto, but it needs to be interpreted in the light 
of common sense. Every now and then we hear 
of a man who takes it to mean that a little 
perseverance will make a Newton or a Beethoven 
out of the stupidest of us. 

Here is a story connected with Liddell, fhe 
somewhat overpositive Dean of Christ Church, 
borrowed from “‘The Spectator.” 


Doctor Corfe, the organist of Christ Church, was 
at this time sorely plagued by one of the choirmen, 
whose “alto” singing was miserably bad. He 
came to the dean. 

“Mr. an, I reall [ conaet have that man 
oe any longer. ils the whole choir. 

If only he sang ‘bass,’ P F would not so much 
matter, but such = ‘alto’ is intolerable.” 

“Very well, Doctor Corfe,” said the dean, “T will 
deal w e D the matter. 

hoirman was sent for. 

“Doctor Corfe complains of your singing, and | 
says he cannot have rou sine singing | ‘alto’ any longer ; 
but that it would not ou sang ‘bass.’ 
ed the future, therefore, be gene enough to sing 

ass.’’ 

Py p aa Dean, I cannot sing ‘bass,’ ” rejoined 


“Well, ” answered Liddell, “I = i. musician, 
but ut sing ‘bass’ you must! Good morning.” 

‘or many a year afterward, ry ean be but 
too well remembered, the man sang “‘bass”’ till he 
was finally shelved. 





SOMEWHAT CHANGED. 


It is difficult for those who understand but one 
language to realize that a translation of a work in 
an alien tongue is not equal to the original. An) 


odd experiment was made not long ago by an) 


English writer, the result of which will be read 
with interest, and by many with surprise. 


He wrote a four-line epigram, asked a friend to | 
translate it into Latin, and sent the Latin to 
another friend with the request that he turn it 
back into — ish. This English version was 
turned by another into French. The process went 
on until the lines had passed through Greek, 
English, German, English, Persian, Englisb. The 
first English version may be compared with the 
final translation: 


I. 
I heard that 8. would write my “Life” 
When I gave up my breath. 
I felt that this indeed would add 
A new delight to death. G. 8. L. 
vi. 
He—*Dear, in my son aE 7° gon an shall live, 
Though under eart 
She—“Ah! had you now that # grace to give 
I should not need to die.” oO. 8. 


THE FIRST PRIZE. 


A reflection not altogether without value to 
such feminine scribes as have not yet found their 
public, is contained in a remark made at a recent 
dinner in London, where two hundred literary | 
women met one another. Says the London | 
Outlook : 


As the extremely well-dressed crowd surges | 
and swayed round the platform after the recita- 
tion which followed the dinner, a young woman 
ventured to remark to one of the “old hands” 
upon the exceedingly prosperous appearance of | 
several of the literary women. 

“Bless you!” was the quick response. “That is | 
not literature—it is husbands!” 





A HOODED ADDER. 


When Tom Hood was passing his honeymoon in 
the country, he killed an adder one day. 
“Tell your father,” he wrote to his wife’s sister, | 
in describing the incident, “that they are called 
adders because two and two together make four.” 


| 
| 


AFTER Betening to a parliamentary candidate’s 

—_— Ly a shrewd old farmer was asked 

t of the speech. His re ply, was, 

“Well. I a on. but I think six hooey’ rain 
would ha’ done us a deal mair guid.” 





‘Dental School of Harvard University, | 


31st 
throughout the academic year by lectures, recitations, 
clinics and 
Its infirmaries are open 
and insertion of artificial teeth. for pamphiet address, | 


Dr. EUG! 
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» MASS. 


Year omen "aan 2%. Instruction is given 


ractical Lay my! uniformly distributed. 
y for operations on mouth 


ENE H. SMITH, Dean, 283 DartmouthSt., Boston, Mass 









A TELEGRAPH OPERATOR'S 
WORK IS PLEASANT, 
and pays good wages the year 
row a+ in good times and bad. 
We teach it quickly, and start our 
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or free lilus. Catalogue. Address, 
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Normandie Plush: 


A BEAUTIFUL AND DURABLE 


new covering an by chairs or couch can be had 
for a small pum, 
Normandie Ff 
and patte 
wears be 
than other materials, and is moth-proof. 
Makes Handsome Piano Scarfs, Lam- 
progenan Sofa aw Covers and all 
in 


Our Corduroy for Men’s ond Boys’ Trousers 
and Fane 
the material for Fall and Winter wear. P 
| 
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Sam and Illustrated Catalogue of Designs FREE. 
es all express charges and cost of mailing. 
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T, retains its colors and lustre longer 


s of Fancy Work 


Mixes for Ladies’ Garments is just 


CONTREXEVILLE MFG. CO., 
28 Grant Ave., MANVILLE, R. 1. | 








BEST of All 


SHAW STOCKING CO., 3 Shaw St., LOWELL, 










Men’s Stockings. 


Ask your dealer to show 
you the latest Shawknit— 


“Royal Purple” 


known as our 198 R. P, 
We are the first to sup- 
ply the demand for this 
popular color in men’s 
fine hosiery. This is an 
extra fine gauge, light 
weight Fall stocking. Is 
also made in following 
colorin 
280 edium ¢ Jardinal. 
2s81—Dark Cardinal. 
383— Natural Egyp- 
tian, free from dye. 
388 1).—Navy Blue. 
3a 8 L.—Cadet Blue. 
25c. per pr., 6 prs. for $1.50. 
In single orassorted shades. 
When not obtainable from 
dealer we will send post- 
paid to anyaddress in U.S. 
upon receipt of price. 
Specify ca'or (give style 
number) and size when 
ordering. Our cata., with 
over 80 different styles and 
colorings in cotton lisles, meri- 
no, wool, linens and cashmeres, 


anywhere. 


MASS, 


sent free to any one, 







































Jointiess Lucky: Curve 
-FOUNTAIN’ PEN | 












to LEAK. 


NO Screw-nozsle 
to BREAK. 


The Sprinc Lock takes the 
place of the old style screw- 
nozzle joint, while the ‘‘ Lucky 
Curve ’’ keeps the pen clean. 














Every ‘‘ Lucky Curve "’ 
warranted by us and by the dealer ; 
are 6,000 such dealers. 
and upward, according to size. 


Jointless Pen is 


If you are offered a substitute for a *’ Parker’’ 
farther or send to us. 


There is keen satisfaction in owning a 
a sense of having the best ; 
but there's more satisfaction in using 
It writes so perfectly, so 
easily. You don't have to‘‘look 
out for’’ 
found in old style foun- 


* Parker,” 




















there 
Sold for $2.00, $2.50 








it will pay you to go 
Our BOOKLET IS WAITING YOUR REQUEST. 


THE PARKER PEN CO., 90 Mill St., Janesville, Wis., U.S. A. 


Manufacturers Fountain Pens, Inks, Typewriter Ribbons, Etc. 
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the weak points 


tain pens. It does just 
what you expect a 
perfect pen to 
do; isalways 
ready and 
always 
clean 


















































TRADE-MARK. 


A New Creation 


Modern 
an all rts detatls 


Velvety in its appearance 
and use. 
glycerin soap. 

Matchless. Designed es- 
pecially for toilet and bath. 

A large size cake. 

If you cannot obtain Jap 
Rose from 
send ten cents to 


Jas.S. Kirk & Co., Chicago. 


A transparent 


your dealer, 















to the tenderest skin. 


WRIGHTS HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO: 


70 FRANKLIN St: New 


woven with infinite care into 
innumerable tiny air cells is 
the peculiarity of 


WRIGHTS HEA! 


warm and dry, with a 
velvety pi of touch luxurious even 
Catalogues Free. 
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REAKING THE J 


BY THEODORE: ROBERTS « 








The cant-dogs clank, and the axes gleam, 

And the bushes are black by the swollen stream ; 
The ice swings down to the tumbled dam, 

The planking sags, and the stringers rend ; 

The great logs jostle and grind and jam,— 
They’ve locked the channel behind “the bend.” 


“Now where is the man who will come with me 
To worry the logs and chop the key?” 
The boss looks round at his sturdy crew, 
And “Singing Bob” steps up with a smile— 
“I’m ’most as sure on my feet as you, 
An’ I guess we can hustle the thing in style!” 


With axe and peevy they run across. 

The little waterspouts leap and toss; 

The light sticks twirl and the big sticks grind, 
And Bob, as he runs, begins to sing, 

With never a glance at his chums behind, 
The key is found and the axes swing. 


Punk punk—punk punk—despite the roar 
The chant of the axes beats to shore, 

The choppers’ arms have a rhythmic lift— 
Fearless, as tho’ they did not know 

That the river is mad, and the logs are drift, 
And the twisting currents snarl! below. 


The deed is done! With a plunging leap 
The torn logs start from their angered sleep, 
Across the tumult of maddened things 

Bob and the boss come sprinting back, 

As if their cowhide boots had wings, 

Or a running jam were a cinder-track. 





Do Eminent Men Believe in 
,, Christianity ? 

- WO young men sat disputing one 
evening last June on the steps 
of their college dormitory. They 
were seniors, on the eve of grad- 
uation, and both were filled with 
the importance of their own 

, views. 

“I, for one,” said the younger, “have no use 
for Christianity. It might do for savages, or 
even for the better class of Filipinos. If you 
believe in the trolley-car, you have outlived the 
tenets of Christ. Modern science has gone 
beyond them.” 

His companion, the son of a clergyman, had 
almost lost his father’s faith during his college 
career; yet he was not absolutely convinced of 
its worthlessness. “A few great men still believe 
in Christ,’’ he ventured, mildly. “His teachings 
have been the foundation of modern civilization.” 

“Pooh!” sneered the younger man. “Buddha 
paved the way for Christ, and Christ has built 
the foundation for a higher creed. I tell you, 
the men of the best intelligence in this country 
don’t believe in Christianity.” 

Is this a true statement? At any rate, it is 
not a new one, and it demands to be answered 
with facts, which are the most effective argu- 
ments. The Christian Herald recently 
addressed letters to the leading men of the 
nation, asking them if they were believers in 
Christ. Senators, ambassadors, sailors, soldiers 





and business men, eminent in their respective | . 
‘stations, have responded. The following were 


some of the first to reply. 

President McKinley wrote, ‘My belief em- 
braces the divinity of Christ and a recognition 
of Christianity as the mightiest factor in the 
world’s civilization.” 

Six cabinet ministers affirmed that they were 
firm believers in the transcendent value of Chris- 
tianity. Three justices of the United States 
Supreme Court announced their belief in the 
Christian faith, Chief Justice Fuller being among 
the number. Every naval officer who was 
interrogated responded affirmatively. Admiral 
Sampson said, “I claim to be a friend of Chris- 
tianity. I was thus brought up and thus taught 
to believe. I have never had occasion to 
change my belief.’”” In fact, all the heroes of 
Santiago and Manila acknowledge allegiance to 
Christianity. 

The army makes a remarkable showing. 
Miles, Shafter, Brooke, Flagler, Corbin, Stern- 
berg, Breckinridge, Howard, and a host of other 
high officers explicitly declare their faith. The 
chief of engineers writes, “I fully believe in 
the divinity of the Saviour and the surpassing 
potency of Christianity.” 


The majority of the United States Senate | 


uphold Christianity. The same may be said of 
the House. Senator Tillman of South Carolina 
thinks “he would be a fool who should deny the 
beneficent influence of the Christian religion.” 
Senator Jones of Arkansas says, “I am a firm 
believer in the Christian religion, in the immortal- 
ity of the soul and in the beneficence and wisdom 
of an all-wise God, and but for this belief this 
life, in my opinion, would not be worth living.” 
Marshall Field of Chicago and Mr. Wanamaker 
of Philadelphia are typical of the leading business 
men who believe in God. Nearly every university 
and college president is a representative for 
Christianity. The Chinese minister and the 


Russian ambassador recognize the “potency of | 12% 
the Christian religion as a civilizing influence.” | he 
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beginning aspeech. The heavy pole of the wagon | and died from ill treatment; still I was unabl 
3 ithin “4 ¥/ eon | wee had aoe 


When all the answers are in, it is thought that 
ninety-nine hundredths of those who represent 
the highest intelligence and success in this country 
will have declared their professed belief in Christ 
and in the principles taught by Him. 

Such testimony ought not to be overlooked by 
| the young men who think it a sign of cleverness 
to boast of unbelief. It is rather the sign of 
a mental condition less acceptable to conceit. 
Science to-day, in common with the eminent men 


race, the influence of the marvellous life by 
which the fatherhood of God has been declared 
to men. Here science is not agnostic. In its 
own deliberate way it accepts the facts of 
Christianity, and acknowledges its renovating 
power and its domination in modern civilization. 
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Animals’ Memory. 


} ONSIEUR HENRI DE PARVILLE, a 
| French writer, has collected instances of 
animal intelligence, many of which are 
of a character to indicate that animals 
always remember things which have become 
| habitual with them. In many cases they remember 
|a@ single kindness or a single unkindness, and 
| treat the author of it accordingly ; but the habitual 
thing may be said to be always remembered, and 
| the unaccustomed thing only occasionally. 
| Monsieur De Parville pre an amusing account 
|of the performances of six coach horses which 
| were regularly driven on the diligence between 
| Berne and Gurnigel, Switzerland. They reached 
, Gurnigel each day after a long and ha gored 
and at the inn were detached from the vehicle 
| and allowed to find their own way to the stable. 
Before going to the stable they invariably set 
{out on a little tour through the hotel grounds, 
| where the guests were in the habit of giving them 


lumps of sugar. Marching from one guest to 

another, the horses gently demanded their sugar. 

This was an established custom at the place, and 

——_ newly arrived guests sometimes My oe 
to it, they soon fell into the way of liking it, and 

aay meng the grounds for the sake of meeting 

the horses. 

The diligence plied only four months of the 
ear, and the horses were employed elsewhere 
uring the other eight months ; but on the resump- 

tion of the trips summer, these horses, who 
were used from year to year in the diligence 
eagerly resumed their tour bean = the hotel 
gardens, showing, on the very first trip, the 
greatest haste to 5° the familiar round of the 
year before in quest of sugar. 

Monsieur De Parville also tells of a caval 
horse named Ménélas, belonging to the Ten 
Regiment of Chasseurs, who, after being ridden 
nD cavalry manceuvres in the at the 
barracks, became so fond of the evolutions that 
he would manage to escape from his stall at night, 
betake himself to the ring, and go through the 
required movements alone. 

is noctu performance became known, and 
the officers and men frequently went to watch it. 
Ménélas would be left unhitched in bis stall, and 
when all became quiet, would go out, find his wa 
to the ring, and solemnly but runt 50 through 
the whole drill, ———— remembering every 
detail of it in the r order. 

The writer of this witnessed a curious demon- 
stration of the excellence of a dog’s memory. 
He possessed a collie, who, at the age of about 
one year, had an attack of distemper, and was 
sent from Boston to a farm in Vermont, where he 
remained several months. While there he spent 
a deal of time in digging out woodchucks 
and barking at their burrows, all over the large 
farm. He was sent back to Boston. 

Some five years afterward he was taken by his 
master on a visit to the same farm in Vermont, 
and he had no sooner arrived than he started out 
on a tour of the old familiar woodchuck holes. 
The farmer, who had been very familiar with his 
ways, said that he did not omit a single spot 
where woodchucks’ burrows had existed during 
his previous sojourn, and went straight to them 
without any search. 

e og also fell instantly into all the old 
routine of the farm, and kept the dish out of 
which he ate in the spot where he had formerly 
pm it. He showed that he had forgotten no 
detail of his habits on the place five years before. 
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Charles Sumner’s Courage. 


OLONEL HINTON, in the New Voice, 
prints a story of Charles Sumner, which 
proves that a man of peace may be also 
a man of abundant courage and presence 

of mind. The incident took place in Washington 
many years ago. 


“Don’t be alarmed, ladies!” said a tall, distin- 
guished-looking gentleman. 

The voice was one that had often aroused the 
Senate —deep, mellow, penetrating. The two 

* ladies and the person 

so uate i | addressing them were 

riding in a “bobtail”’ 
car—as the shaky little 
conveyances of that 
day, drawn by one 
mule or a raw-boned 
horse, were called. 
The car was descend- 
ing the steep hill south 
ii) Of the Baltimore and 

: Ohio depot. 

\ A moment before the 
calming advice was 
given the little car had 
passed Delaware Ave- 
nue and was jogging 
par | on the “down 
grade.” A _ furious 
| search We her's 

caw e ver 
CHARLES SUMNER. glance back with a 
scared look, and the three passengers, aeoras 
his moveinent, saw plainly enough that he hi 
cause for alarm. 

A huge brewery wagon loaded with kegs, which 
were being fast scattered over the roadway, was 
bearing down upon the car. creques by a pair of 
frightened horses. The driver already been 
thrown out, and lay where he had fallen. 

The frightened driver of the car was whipping 
his mule with all his might, in the hope of turnin 
the corner of the avenue before the expecte 
collision. Ifthe car were struck it would certainly 
be wrecked. 

The ladies were silent, but white and trembling. 
Both of them were known to the gentleman, who 
rose with haste, but not without dignity. Senator 
Charles Sumner, gravely handsome, well-dressed, 
with a white umbrella lined with green silk in his 
hand, stood in the doorway of the car as he made 
his last remark. 

The hot breath of the maddened horses was felt 

e car. The senator s 
his umbrella extended, as cool and di 
had been addressing the Vice-President before 
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| 


whose names have been given, accepts as the | 
strongest force in the moral development of the 





was w inches of the senator’s body. 


would be sure to strike him first. Like a flash the | hardshi 
umbrella was thrown open before the eyes of | in fron 
On the instant they swerved in fright, | Grief for all that I had lost seemed to be concen- 
ety, | trated in that sorrowful image which the mirror 

| reflected. 


all right, ladies,” said the senator, as he 


the horses. 
and the car swept round the corner in 
while one of the animals fell, dragging the other 
ag, and the wagon was thrown over. 

“ S 
sat down. There really was no occasion for 
alarm.” 
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With stormy joy, from height on height, 
The thundering torrents leap, 

The mountain-tops, with still delight, 
Their great inaction keep. 

Man only, irked by calm and rent 
By each emotion’s throes, 

Neither in i nds 
Nor finds it in repose. 





William Watson. 
——— see —--- 


Worthy Inscription. 


ISS FRANCES POWER COBBE, known 

M and honored throughout England and 

the United States, has recently put into 

the form of an inscription the heroic deed 

of one who “lived unknown until the supreme 

sacrifice made her forever glorious.” The con- 

cluding lines are their own best commentary, and 

eommitted to memory, can hardly fail to inspire 
and fortify even the most timid soul. 


In Memory of 
the Heroic Death of 


en Anna Rogers, 
Stewardess ri ‘Stella, 
0 


Amid the confusion and terror of shipwreck 
Aided all the passengers under her charge 
To quit the vessel in safety, 

Giving her own lifebelt to one who was un- 


protected. 
Summoned in her turn to make good her escape, 
She refused 
Lest she might endanger the heavily-laden boat. 
Cheering the departin crew 
With the friendly ery of “Good-by! Good-by!” 
She was seen a few moments later, 
As the “Stella” went down, 
Lifting her arms spvend with the prayer, 
“God Have Me!” 
Then sank in the waters with the sinking ship. 


Actions such as these— 
shely pee of Duty in the face of death, 
ady self-sacrifice for sake of others, 


Reliance on God— 
Constitute the glorious heritage of the English 
race 


They deserve pe tual commemoration ; 
cause 
Among the trivial pleasures and sordid strife of 
the world : 
They recall to us forever 
The nobility and love-worthiness of human nature. 





”* 
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Lucid. 
Te opportunities which the census affords 





to eccentric people in the way of furnishing 
strange answers to plain questions are 
seldom neglected. In foreign countries, 
where the standard of education is lower than in 
the United States, the variety of answers affords 
astonishing problems to the officials whose duty 


.| itis to catalogue them. An Englishman, high in 


the civil service in British Guiana, gives some 
ludicrous specimens of native talent, selected 
from recent census returns. 


One citizen gives his name as “John.” He is 
the ‘‘head of the family,” and by birth ‘a male.” 
Then in the column of “Profession, Rank or 
Occupation,” he puts down: 

“Can’t get nothin’ to do for the last six months, 
and can’t pay house rent. Has got four chil- 
dren. They n Barbados now, but is coming to 
Demarara.’ 

Farther down the list, this same column of 
“Profession, Rank or Occupation” is filled with 
interesting information. One person’s occupation 
is put down as “sickly.” One is “an idler,” and 
another, more ambitious, enrolls himself as “a 
scoller.” 

In the column devoted to infirmities, one man 
he has no “infurrities.””’ The next 


bly for “rheu- 
A fourth has “no orflections,” while a 
ete less content, says he “‘has been black from 





Another gentleman writes, ‘‘My wife is a female. 
She is close washer. She is not inflicted, and is 
got two boy children and two is dead. They can’t 
read or write yet.” 

e — man, ignoring the division of the 
paper nto columns, gives the following pathetic 


le: 

“Me name is James Homer, i is 32 years old 
and i works punts in the river. iis married but i 
keep one servant who died November last year. 
She name Kebecca Kemp, clothes washer, 48 
years, and I too sorry for she.” 


—_——— tO 


He Saw Himself Again. 


N Italian merchant, Cuzzi, was made a 

A prisoner of the Mahdi and the Khalifa and 

kept in confinement for fifteen years, until 

the liberation of Omdurman by the Anglo- 

Egyptian troops. From a recently published 

account of his adventures, we extract a pathetic 
incident: 


During the fifteen years of my imprisonment I 
never saw @ mirror, so that I gradually lost all 
interest in my personal appearance. 

When I knew for certain that an expedition was 
directed toward Omdurman, I once more felt some 
interest in life. At last I heard the cannon roar, 
and the wild shouts of battle penetrated into the 
city. I snatched a sword and held myself in 
readiness, with the firm resolution to put an end 
to my life should this last hope vanish. When the 
noise of the cannon had at length subsided, and I 
beheld Kitchener before me, conarecalating me 
on my liberty, I thought I should die, so over- 
whelming was my emotion. 

I was curious and anxious to see the image of 
myself, but on beholding my own face next day, I 
stepped back horror-stricken. When I had last 
seen myself in a looking-glass I was young, active 
and strong, while the e I now beheld was 
that of a man withered by disease and hardships. 
Never had my sufferings come to my mind with 
such painful reality. I wept like a child—the first 
tears I had shed during those fifteen years! 

The day before I was made a prisoner I saw 
my wife die, but my grief was too deep to allow 
the relief of tears. y child was torn from me, 





| between us, aint it? 
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gone through many a trial and 
without showing weakness, but there, 
of that little mirror, I broke down’ 
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A Fig for Evidence. 


N English solicitor was defending a fruit 

A broker in an action brought for the recoy- 

ery of one hundred dollars, the price paid 

for a consignment of figs which the plain- 

tiff declared to be unfit for human food. The 

defence alleged that although moderately disco! 

ored by salt water, as the plaintiff knew when he 

bought them, the figs were perfectly wholesome. 
The figs were in court. 


The plaintiff, a coster, who conducted his own 
case, was skilfully cross-examined. The trial was 
obviously going against him, and once or twice lh: 
retorted so hotly that the judge threatened to 
commit him for contempt. 

At length, the coster grew desperate, and turn- 
ing ~ a opposing counsel, hoarse and perspiring, 

said: 


aid: 

“Look here, guvnor, you say them figs are good 
to eat and I say they aint. That’s all there is 
ow, s’elp me, if you'll eat 
two of them figs and you aint sick immediately 
afterward, I’ll lose my case.” : 

The Judge at once saw the propriety of this 
suggestion and asked the lawyer what he pro- 


se 0. 
“Your honor is trying this case, not I,’ was the 
a; 
j - o! No! The offer is made to you,” said the 
udge. 
A hurried consultation a on place. Counsel 
suggested that it was the solicitor’s duty to submit 
to the experiment. The solicitor refused. The 
broker himself was then asked if he would risk it. 
“What will ge to me if I don’t?” said he. 
“You'll lose the case,” replied both his legal 





advisers. 
“Then,” said he, hurriedly, “lose the case, lose 
the case.” And so he did. 
Mule-Packing. 


will adjust the loads on a pack-mule was 

always a mystery to me, writes James 

Cooper Ayres in an article, “After Big Game 
With Packs,” in the Century Magazine. 


The diamond hitch is a mystery in itself to 
tenderfeet. he ropes whirl about apparently in 
the most .nextrieable confusion, the packers 
“come down” on them with all their weight, a 
loose knot is tied, and the mule can roll down a 
hill without freeing himself from his pack. 

No tacties are prescribed in print for packing a 
mule, but the packers have fallen into a rigmarole 
that is rather curious to listen to. The cargador 
and a packer stand on opposite sides of the mule, 
whose eyes are covered with a leather blinder, as 
he will ordinarily neither start nor kick when 
proves from seeing. The orders and replies 
run thus: 


T™ rapidity with which two good packers 


‘argador—Rope ; throw it pretty, now. (Re- 
ceives and returns rope.) 


‘ae. ot her. 
rgador—Good shot. 

Packer—All right? 

Cargador—Bet your life. Go it when you’re 
mad — (Both take in slack of ropes. 

Packer—Lots of rope. 

Cargador—Come*down. 

Packer —Good. 

Cargador—Come down, 

Packer—Right. 

Ca dor—N0o rope. 

Packer—Tie her loose. 

While this rather bewildering conversation is 
going on, the diamond hitch is being adjusted, 
ropes are flying about, and ie poor mule is being 
cinched within an inch of his life. : 


(Pulling on rope.) 





Racing with a Locomotive. 


T the time when England was ridiculing its 
A early efforts at railroad travel America was 
laughing over a race between a horse and 
a locomotive, in which horse-power won. 
In those early days Peter Cooper built the loco- 
motive “Tom Thumb” for the Baltimore road, 
and ran a race with the gallant gray horse owned 
by the stage proprietors, Messrs. Stockton & 
Stokes. The horse was attached to a car on the 
second track. The race is thus described in 
“Forty Years on the Rail’ by Mr. George. 


Away went horse and engine, the snort of the 
one keeping time with the puff of the other. 
The gray had the best of it at first, getting a 
quarter of a mile ahead while the engine was 
getting "2 steam. The blower whistled, the steam 

lew off in vapory clouds, the pace increased, the 

gers d, the engine gained on the 
horse, and the race was neck-and-neck, nose-to- 
nose. Then the engine passed the horse, and a 
great hurrah hailed the victory. . 

But just at that moment, when the gray’s 
master was about giving up, the band which 
turned the pulley that moved the blower slipped 
from the drum. The safety valve ceased to 
scream, and\the engine, for want of breath, 
—_ to wheeze and pant. A 

n vain Mr. Cooper, who was his own engineer 
and fireman, lacerated his hands in attempting to 
replace the band on the wheel. The horse gained 
on the machine and passed it, to his great chagrin. 
Although the band was presently replaced and 
steam again did its best, the horse was too iar 
ahead to be overtaken, and came in winner of the 
race. 





* 
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Twin Chickens. 


WENTY-FIVE dollars for a pair of spring 

chickens is a liberal price, yet a Massacl- 

setts farmer rejected it. His pair of chick- 

ens, he thinks, are quite unique, for they 
are twins, five weeks old, and it is said that two 
chickens born from a single egg have never before 
been proved to live beyond eight days. 


The buff brahma hen laid rather a large es, 
but no one thought much about it until one 
meng Se farmer saw two bills instead of one 
trying break out of the shell. He quick!y 
removed the egg to the kitchen, extricated tlic 
twin chicks, wrapped them in cotton batting, 214 
placed them in the oven. 

For three weeks the chickens were kept ''- 
doors on a diet of malted milk and brandy drop d 
down their throats with a medicine dropper. The 
twins are now hale and hearty, and run about te 
yard as vigorously as any of their comrades. 

One peculiarity, however, distinguishes the 
from ir mates. They are exclusive litt'¢ 
aristocrats, and neither of them will associa‘e 
with any other chicken except his twin. 
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Grandfather’s Portrait. 


A picture hangs upon the wall, 
Down-stairs in our back-parlor ball ; 
Grandfather’s portrait, and ‘tis strange 
How oft that picture’s eyes will change. 
Such knowing eyes that follow me, 
And everywhere I go, they see. 
Sometimes I watch the open door, 
And try to slip out quick, before 
My mother sees, but that sharp eye 
Stares at me so I can’t pass by, 
And looks so stern it seems to say, 

“No, Harry, no, 

You shall not go 

Out in the storm and snow to-day!” 


I wish some one would tell me why 
I can’t escape that portrait’s eye. 
For even when I’m out of sight, 
Something will whisper, “That’s not right! 
Play fair, my boy, or grandpa’s eyes 
Will gaze at you in sad surprise. 
And you had better lose your game 
Than feel those eyes reproach and blame.” 
And when I’m playing with my ball, 
And do not heed my mother’s call, 
Those eyes, as plain as words, will say, 
“Go, Harry, go! 
Boy, don’t you know, 
When mother calls, you should obey?” 


But those strange eyes are never stern 
When I hard lessons try to learn, 
Or read to grandma, while she sits 
Close by the bright log-fire and knits. 
Or if when little sister asks 
My help, I kindly share her tasks, 
Or bring from school a good report, 
And act a manly part in sport, 
And show in every way I can 
I am an honest gentleman. 
Oh, then those dear eyes seem to say, 
“My pride and joy 

Is this brave boy. 

He’s worth his weight in gold to-day!” 
MARY ELIZABETH BINYON. 
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Fiddlers Three. 
Up in a spreading maple-tree, 
Merrily playing, sat fiddlers three. 
Each had a bow, and each a string, 
And oh, they made that maple ring! 
With one note this way, one note that, 
And each note just a trifle flat; 
Playing over the happy tune 
They learned in honor of the moon, 
And never one mistake they made 
In all that moonlight serenade. 
For three notes on a single string 
Makes fiddling quite a pleasant thing, 
And jolly fiddlers never tire 
Who play for love and not for hire, 
Up in a leafy maple hid, 
The good old tune of katydid! 

BRACE BAXTER. 
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If. 


There are so many “‘ifs’’ connected with this 
story that I feel as if that ought to be its title, 
for if the Sinclair children had obeyed their 
father, or if Mr. Sinclair had not been called 
away on business so inopportunely, or if the 
hand-organ man had not happened along at just 
the time that he did, there wouldn’t have been 
any story to write about, or at least, there 
wouldn’t have been this story. 

Carl and Elsie Sinclair lived in the country, 
but Mr. Sinclair’s business was in the city, some 
thirty miles distant, and to-day he was going to 
take the children there with him. They were to 
make an early start, visit the various points of 
interest about the city, which were all new to 
them, and best of all, were finally to take the 
trolley-ears to the seashore, where they would 
havea nice dinner, play in the sand, and possibly 
enjoy a bath in the surf. Could anything be 
more delightful ? 

The children had not been told of the plan till 
the night before, and they had been so excited 
that they could hardly sleep for thinking of it, 
and were all ready to get up in the morning as 
soon as the sun was. 

They lived quite a distance from the station, 
so they had a trolley-ride to start off with, and 
then a few minutes’ wait before the train started ; 
bat as they were waiting, a man came hurriedly 
in and spoke to Mr. Sinclair, and in a moment 
Mr. Sinclair came to the children, looking rather 
sober, and told them that he had some unexpected 
business, which must be attended to before he 
could start; that they must wait until the next 
train, which went in about an hour, and that he 
must leave them alone for that length of time. 

He was very sorry, but there was nothing else 
to be done, so he bought them some bananas and 
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peanuts, and told them that they 

must be good and amuse each other, 

and on no account to go out of the 
waiting-room. 

As papa disappeared from sight with the 
stranger, Carl and Elsie looked at each other 
with blank faces. This was something different 
from what they had anticipated. However, 
their pleasure was only delayed for an hour, so 
they comforted each other, ate their bananas 
slowly, so as to make them last the longer, and 
tried the peanuts; but they were old and tough, 
and they didn’t enjoy them. 

Then they told stories, and played tag around 
the room, and tried to count the flies on the 
windows ; but that they soon gave up in despair, 
and then they looked at the clock, and only 
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twenty minutes had gone. 

What a long time an hour 
was! And it was very 
lonely in the little country 
station, with no one in 
sight but the gate-tender 
across the way, and he 
was busy reading a paper, 
with his back turned 
toward the children. They 
sighed audibly, and started 
once more to try and count 
the flies, as there seemed to 
be nothing else to do; but 
just then something came 
in sight, walking slowly 
along the road. 

Carl and Elsie ran to the 
door. It was a man with 
a hand-organ and, oh joy! 
a little monkey! Now Carl 
and Elsie were not as 
accustomed to hand-organs 
and monkeys as city 
children are, for not many 
hand-organ men found their way so far out into 
the country ; so perhaps it is not to be wondered 
at that papa’s injunction not to leave the room 
was forgotten in the excitement of the moment. 

Anyway, they ran out and entreated the man 
to play, but when he found that they had no 
pennies, he only scowled and muttered some- 
thing which the children did not understand, and 
went along. The little monkey grinned at the 
children so enticingly, however, from the man’s 
shoulder, that they followed along behind. 
Sometimes he would jump down and run along 
the road, and then they would throw him pea- 
nuts, which he seemed to appreciate, if they 
were old and tough. 

After a while they came to some houses, and 
some children came out, and then the man put 
down his organ and began to play, and the 
monkey to dance, and the children enjoyed it 
greatly. But the man was cross, and the new 
children were rough and noisy and quarrelsome, 
and soon Carl and Elsie thought that it was time 
they were going back. 

But, oh dear! Where was the station? It 
must be right around that corner; but it was 
not, nor the next corner, either, and they trudged 
along, hand in hand, up one road and down 
another, for what seemed a long time, till finally 
a turn in the road did bring the station into 
view, and they hurried along and reached it— 
tired, hot and dusty—just in time to see the 
gates shut down and the train go whizzing by. 

Poor little children! Carl stared at the fast- 


vanishing train with wide-open, frightened eyes, 
while Elsie, almost blown off her feet by the 
clouds of dust, turned her back and broke out 
into a storm of tears. Oh, where was papa? 
“And it’s there ye are at last!’’ said the gate- 
tender, “and ye’re poor feyther most distracted 
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wid lookin’ for ye—and it’s wid 
me ye’ll stay now till he comes back!’ 

and so saying, he led them across the road, and 
deposited them on some dirty boxes in the corner 
of his little house. 

It was very hot and close in the little house, 
and the dust blew in in great clouds, and the 
gate-tender sat on guard at the door, still absorbed 
in his paper, and not vouchsafing a word or 
glance to the children; and there they had to sit | 
for such a long, long time, with nothing to do | 
except to think of how they had missed their | 
day’s outing by not obeying papa, for there was 
no other train until too late for them to go. And 
when papa appeared at last, after his long search | 
for them, his glance fell upon two such forlorn, 
woebegone little mortals that he hadn’t the | 








THE TRAIN WENT WHIZZING BY. 


heart to scold, for he thought that they had | 
been sufficiently punished by losing their day’s 
pleasure. M. H. W. CARTER. 
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Good Morning. 


When I have slept the night away, 
And wake to see the light of day, 
I rise and dress, and down the stair 
I trip, and hear from everywhere, 
“Good morning! Oh, good morning all!” 
From every lip the same words fall. 
And yet I learned in school last year, 
They do not greet as we do here, 
In countries far across the sea, 
For children in old Germany 
Say, “Guten Morgen!” and I’m sure 
In sunny France they cry, “Bon jour!” 
And boys and girls in Naples say, 
In such a pretty, pleasant way, 
“Buon Giorno!” and my dear Aunt Jane, 
Who travelled long ago in Spain, 
Says little Spanish children greet, 
“Buenos Dias!” clear and sweet. 
And so it is the wide world through. 
In Russia, and in Holland, too, 
The queer old Turk, the Swede, the Dane, 
Not one can say “Good morning!” plain; 
But some strange gibberish instead, 
That does not seem to me well-bred ; 
And only English folk and we 
Can speak it as it ought to be. 
So now I’m thinking up a plan 
To go abroad when I’m a man, 
And teach these foreigners to say 
“Good morning!” in a proper way. | 
ZITELLA COCKE. 





or 


Ir was Dorothy’s first sight of a weather-vane. 
“Mamma,” she cried, “do see that high comb 
that house’s wearing.’ 
















Nuts to Crack. 


1. 
RIDDLES. 
I. 
On the table, red and white, 
I am served galore ; 
Oft called dead, I’m still alive, 
And am quite a bore. 
To the watchman I am known, 
Though in darkness and alone. 


II. 
The soldier’s heart throbs bravely at the word, 
And yet the tradesman shrinks when it is heard. 
To some it seems a burden, great or small, 
Price of a purchase, that is paid by all. 


2. 
NINETEEN HIDDEN CELEBRITIES. 


Lucy, rusticating in the country, writes that, so 
long as her home at B. is under oing repairs, she 
will remain among the simple, rural folk of 
Bryant’s Corner. Her letter reads thus: 

“TI abhor a cedar swamp, or, indeed, pine or fir 
woods. But as so many believe the odor of 
forests to be healthful, Dan, Ted and all the rest 
beg me to stay until August, usually so warm, is 
past. 

“So crates of that delicious fruit are still arriving 
from Florida? An anchorite indeed must he be 
who would not become something of a gourmand 
when so tempted. I have been reading Lewis on 
Hygiene (Dio), Gene’s illness having aroused our 
fears. By the way, I have been learning a new 
embroidery, arrasene. Can you send me a few 
skeins of silk from the city? I have also learned 
of Mrs. Bensal lustra work. 

“Cornelia has executed several fine pictures. 
We have neither cat or dog to fondle, but our 
hostess has a pretty blue-eyed baby who was 
christened Sunday with considerable pomp. 

“Eying our party, the pastor, an ignorant man, 
made some ludicrous attempts at fine oratory. 
Ah! I hear the camp bell now. Sidney has been 
there with Frederick. The great novelty of 
seeing the lumbermen dine at their pine tables 
attracted our Russian friend, Ivan. The terrible 
profanity was, however, revolting. 

“Frank Lindley is here. Where we are living, 
Stones of great beauty are found. Joseph, asusily 
so robust, is ill. More I have not time to write. 
I am, my dear Eugenia, 


3. 
DEGREES. 


Yours as ever, 
“JOSEPHINE.” 


Positive. 
A kind of poem. 
Part of a ship. 
A get observatory. 
A boy’s name. 
Part of a fence. 
A great noise. 
A child’s toy. 
A measure of liquid. 
A curse. 
Looked secretly. 


Comparative. 
A fragrance. 
ruler. 

A fluid. 

To chaffer. 

A decorative advertisement. 
Something to eat. 
A piece of money. 
A piece of money. 
flag. 

An insect. 


4. 
RHYMING PUZZLE. 
Fill all the blanks with words that rhyme. 


Next on the —— came a man named —, who 
had been injured in his eye —— by a ——, and 
who was arrested for stealing a valuable —, 


which was discovered in his —. 


5. 
CHARADES. 
I. 
Why are you so whole, my dear? 
And what did I see, a falling tear? 
Just come and try this first of mine, 
And invite our cousins here to dine; 
Which reminds me, cook must have my last, 
Ere she make ready our repast. 
II. 
The concomitants of my first 
Are confusion, uproar, din; 
Across the water, ar 
My second his way doth win; 
With my third we see both my second 
and first, 
Though far apart they be; 
ms | whole is to show good-fellowship 
n a way most brotherly. 
IL. 
A small but delectable fruit, 
A water expanse of repute, 
A diminutive, two-lettered word, 
And you have my first, second and third. 
A mineral used in the schools, 
In the office, at home, and with tools, 
A mineral black as a coal 
Is my indispensable whole. 


6. 
FLOWER ANAGRAMS. 


To live. 7. Rope hot, Eli? 
To be sure. 8. Not get mine. 
Romp, Iser! 9. Mean one. 
Sine James. 10. Hold peas. 

. Gird Olma. 11. Go to fret men. 
3. Yes, Morra. 12. I cheat pa. 


St So to 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. AMEN D 

MANOR 

ENTRY 

NORS8SE 

DRYER 

2. 1. Bur, den—burden. 2. Add, mire—admire. 
3. Pie, purr—piper. 4. Con, quest—conquest. 

8. Bacon, nutmeg, currants, spider, tea, peas, 
doughnuts, Graham gems, buckwheat, Turkey, 
Indian meal, Ham, flour, Sandwich, jar, pitcher, 
butter, Pan, partridge, grater, tongue, catsup, 
molasses. 

4. Shell. 

5. Augment, figment, detriment, aliment, estab- 
lishment, impediment, medicament, experiment, 
arbitrament, engagement. 

6. BrowN, InglE, RestS, DaunT, Sings. 
nests. 


Birds 
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FoREIGN TRADE.—The returns of the foreign 
trade of the United States in July showed a 
change in recent tendencies. In the first six 
months of the calendar year the balance of trade 
in favor of the United States, although large, 
was smaller than in the corresponding months 
of 1898. Exports fell off, and imports increased. 
In July, however, the exports amounted to about 
$93,000,000, a gain of nearly $22,000,000 over 
July, 1898. More than one-third of this increase 
was in manufactures. The imports were about 
$9,000,000 larger than in July, 1898. 

THe PoLAR ExpeEpition, led by Mr. 
Walter Wellman, an American, has returned 
to Tromsoe, Norway, after an absence of 14 
months, which were spent in 
explorations in Franz Josef 
Land. The expedition is re- 
ported to have discovered new 
lands north of Freedom Island ; 
4 ; but it was prevented from 
; \ reaching a high latitude by an 
a accident to Mr. Wellman, who 
WALTER WELLMAN. WAS SO seriously crippled by a 
fall into a crevasse as to compel the return of 
the party. One member of the expedition, a 
Norwegian, died from exposure. 

TEN NEw REGIMENTS of volunteers have 
been ordered recruited for service in the Phil- 
ippines. ‘The ten whose enlistment was ordered 
on July 5th were filled in about five weeks. The 
ten new regiments will be numbered from the 
38th to the 47th, and will bring the total strength 
of the army to 95,000 men, or within 5000 of 
the number authorized by Congress. 


i 
— 


J 


A FounDER oF Misstons.—The Rey. Dr. 
William Butler, who died recently in mm at 
the age of 82, was the founder 
of the missions of the Meth- 
odist Church in India and 
Mexico. He went to India 
in 1856, and narrowly escaped 
death during the Sepoy 
rebellion. He returned after 
ten years’ work, and in 1873 g 
went to Mexico and estab- 
lished the Methodist mission 
there. He was an eloquent 
preacher, and wrote several books describing 
missionary experiences. 

Russian Po.ricy ry Cura has been viewed 
with considerable distrust, in its bearing upon 
the commercial interests of other powers. A 
recent decree of the tsar, however, goes far to 
relieve the fear that Russia would insist on 
exclusive privileges. The tsar, addressing the 
Russian minister of finance, directs that the 
important port of Ta-lien-wan shall be open to 
the commerce of all nations as long as the treaty 
with China holds, which is for 99 years. 





REV. OR. BUTLER. 


Tue BusBontc PLAGUE, whose recent 
appearance at Alexandria, Egypt, occasioned 
some uneasiness in Europe, has now appeared 
at Oporto, Portugal. Up to August 18th there 
were 39 cases and 13 deaths. 

A Hero or Stx YEARS.—The name of six- 
years’-old Rudolph Becker of New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, belongs in the list of those who 
have given their lives to save others. The boy 
was playing in the street with his younger 
brother and sister one day last month, when a 
runaway team of horses, attached to a heavy 
wagon, came around the corner. Rudolph was 
near the curbing and might have saved himself, 
but instead he ran out, drew his little sister one 
side, and then darted right in front of the horses, 
in an effort to save his brother. Both wheels 
passed over him, and he lived but two hours, the 
only words he spoke being the question, “Did 
baby and Nathan get hurt?” The other children 
were both saved, 


“LESE-MAJESTE.”—A case of peculiar hard- 
ship has recently attracted attention in Germany 
in connection, with the enforcement of the laws 
forbidding disrespectful references to the emperor. 
One of the editors of a Socialist newspaper is 
serving a four years’ sentence for lese-majesté, 
in the publication of an offensive article. It 
appears that he had nothing to do with editing 
the issue which contained the article, and that 


his name was given to the authorities by the | 
publisher as responsible, through some mistake. | 


The editor really responsible, who is a member 
of the Reichstag, has waived his parliamentary 
privileges in order that he might be tried for the 


offence; but the Imperial Court at Berlin, with | 


all these facts before it, has refused to reopen the 
ease, on the ground that the first sentence 
contained no error of law. The fact that the 
wrong man is in prison does not count. 


A PEAcE MEMORIAL.—The American dele- | 
gates at the recent Peace Conference at The | 
Hague have offered, in behalf of the United | 
States, to erect at The Hague a peace chapel, | 
with a stone to commemorate the conference; | 


and the offer has been accepted. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| 10 STAMPS, Albam & List 1 FREE! 100 diff. stamps. fine, 
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$90 to $23 REA VICTORS 
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uaranteed for 20 Years. Write for Catalogue. 

Attach sents Free. 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL. We Pay Freight. 
26, VICTOR MFG.CO.,161 to 167 Plymouth Pi. Chieago, 
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ROLLER SKATES. 


Get ready for the boom in roller 
skating. Send 4 cts. in stamps for 75- 
tal NLEY CLE & 
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WARM 
WEATHER 3¢ 
BREAKFASTS. 


Grape-Nuts 











Require No Cooking. 


SESSESSEOSSEOSSO SESS 


" 


EASY FOR THE COOK. 

As the warm days approach, itis well to give 
some thought to an easy way to prepare break- 
fast. A food that is already cooked and simply 
needs to be treated with a little cold milk or cold 
cream, is ideal on that point, and such a food can 
be found in Grape-Nuts, at 15 cents per package. 

It is sold by all grocers, and is so highly con- 
centrated that not more than three or four tea- 
spoonfuls are required for the cereal part of the 
meal. This makes the food very economical and 
does not overtax the stomach with a great volume 
of food. ¢ 
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THE MODERN 


STOVE POLISH 


PASTE, CAKE 
OR LIQUID 





After using Enameline 
No Housekeeper will ever 
use any other Brand. 


J.L.Prescott Co. NewYork 
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When you sell the Ink Powder send the money to us and 
your premium. This is an honest offer. We trust you. Don't lose this 
aoe opportunity. Write for the outfit tae. Address all orders to 
perial Ink Concern, 16 Adams St., Oak Park, Ills. 


Easily Earned 


Seven, Watches, Sewing } Machines, 
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our High-grade Toilet Soaps among 
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BULLOCK, WARD ": CO., 320-332 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Ill. 
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RALSTON HEALTH 
SHOES irc. Price, $4.2 


Comfort, good ap- 
= fit, and the 
materials money 
can how are all obtained 
in these shoes, and ata 
fair price. Ask your re- 
tailer for them or send 
for catalogue to 


RALSTON HEALTH 
SHOE MAKERS, 
Campello, Mass. 
Mention this paper. 


SEND NO MONEY 
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Roger’s Ce Celebrated Silver- 
ware, or a beautiful 112-piece Dece 
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present EK. ur success is certain, use we send 
ur as and ooden without woqutatny any money 
© trust you. for illustrated 

circulars — re tantpesdlonn, 
ROYAL TEA CO., Dept. B, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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Tron Clad 


Stockings 
Made to 






OUR No. 19 FOR BOYS. 


of best selected cotton yarn, close ribbed 


Made 
and heavy weight. Tri -Y Kn 


3 -+- spliced 
heel and double toe, made es; ugh 
usage. Outwear any other make. 


af yon h mod a ndreeser lighter stocking, our Ne; 
will seems e manufacture “Iron Clad 
of bees; ual quality ‘and great variety for men, ‘women 


aaa “Iron Pop - iy Genter’. If he en's 
you, sen cents for sample pair. ‘ate 
py A and size desired. pies 


Triple Knee Sample Sent FREE, 


COOPER, WELLS & COMPANY, 
St. Joseph, Michigan. 




















NO FAITH CURE 


ABOUT STUART'S | DYSPEPSIA 
TABLETS. 


They Cure Stomach Trouble and Indi- 
gestion Anyway, Whether You 
Have Faith in Them or Not. 


All physicians agree that the element of faith 
has a great deal to do in the cure of disease. 

Firm belief and confidence in a family physician 
or the same confidence and faith in a patent 
medicine have produced remarkable cures in all 
ages. 

This is especially true in nervous troubles, and 
no field offers so prolific a harvest for the quack 
and charlatan as the diseases arising from a 
weak or run-down nervous system. 

Nevertheless, the most common of all diseases, 
indigestion and stomach troubles, which in turn 
cause nervous diseases, heart troubles, consump- 
tion and loss of flesh, requires something besides 
faith to cure. 

Mere faith will not digest your food for you, 
will not give you an appetite, will not increase 
your flesh and strengthen your nerves and heart, 
but Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets will do these 
things, because they are composed of the elements 
of digestion, they contain the juices, acids and 
peptones necessary to the digestion and assimila- 
tion of all wholesome food. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets will digest food if 
placed in a jar or bottle in water heated to °% 
degrees, and they will do it much more effectively 
when taken into the stomach after meals, whethe! 
you have faith that they will or not. 

They invigorate the stomach, make pure blood 
and strong nerves in the only way that nature 
can do it, and that is from plenty of wholesome 
food well digested. It isnot what we eat, but 


what we digest that does us good. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are sold by druggists 
at 50 cents for full-sized package. 

Little book on cause and cure of stomach 
troubles mailed free by addressing F. A. Stuart 
Co., Marshall, Mich. 





There are none so deaf 


as those who won’t buy 


Wilson’s senve”" Ear-Drums 


The only scientific sound-conductors. Invis- 
ible, comfortable, efficient. They fit in the ear. 
Doctors recommend them, Thousands testify 
to their perfection and to benefit derived 


Information and book of letters from many users, free. 
WILSON EAR-DRUM CO., 
100 Trust Building, Louisville, Ky. 
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Wak-SHips INJURED BY ELECTRICITY.— 
An Italian court recently, after a trial, ordered 
the removal of some wooden yachts, whose 
bottoms were sheathed with copper, from the 
neighborhood of iron war-ships anchored in the 
harbor of Leghorn. It was alleged that an 
electric connection was established through the 
ships’ cables whereby the copper-bottomed war- 
ships were turned into the poles of a galvanic 
battery, the result being a rapid corrosion of the 
iron in contact with the sea-water. 

Ostricu “TELEPHONING.’’— When the eggs 
on the ostrich-farms of California are at the 
point of hatching, says Charles F. Holder, a 
curious tapping of the shells may be heard. 
This the keepers call “‘tele- 
phoning.” ‘The sound is 
caused by the chicks inside 
the eggs endeavoring to 
break out. Those which 
cannot easily emerge are 
' assisted by the mother 
‘: bird, which will sometimes 
break an egg from which 
the telephoning is heard 
by pressing it carefully, 
and will then aid the chick to get out. At the 

farm, the sight of a boy riding an 
ostrich as he would a pony may sometimes be 
seen. 





LUMINOSITY OF GAS MANTLES.—The deli- 
cate white mantles used in Welsbach lamps 
consist of a mixture of two rare earths—thoria 
and ceria. For some reason not yet clearly 
understood, these substances must be combined 
in a definite proportion in order that they shall 
give the maximum of light. Pure thoria, or pure 
ceria, made into a mantle, gives only about one- 
eleventh as much light as a mantle containing 99 
per cent. of thoria and one per cent. of ceria. 
The remarkable thing is that so slight a quantity 
of ceria added to the thoria should so enormously 
inerease the illumination, especially in view of 
the fact that a combination of equal quantities 
of thoria and ceria gives practically no light, 
becoming barely red-hot in the gas flame. 

GOLD IN THE PHILIPPINES.—It is said that 
there is not a stream rising in the mountains of 
Luzon—and the same is true of other islands of 
the Philippine group—which has not its gold- 
bearing sands. The alluvial deposits of the 
precious metal have been garnered for many 
years, but no thorough exploration for gold at its 
sources in the mountains has ever been made, 
because the Spaniards were unable to conquer 
the tribes inhabiting the interior regions. Some 
of these tribes are said to look upon the digging 
up of the earth as a sacrilege, and they will not 
seek gold in that way, nor permit others to do 
it, lest the wrath of the gods should grow hot 
against them. 


To EXPLORE THE PaciFic.—Prof. Alex- 
ander Agassiz, with a corps of men of science, 
and under the auspices of the United States Fish 
Commission, set sail from San Francisco about 
the middle of August, in the steamship Alba- 
tross, on one of the most important scientific 
expeditions of recent 
. times. An immense 
area of the Pacific 
Ocean, including 
the Paumota, the 

2 : Friendly, the Ellice, 
the Gilbert ie the Marshall Islands, and many 
unnamed groups of coral islets, will be thor- 
oughly explored for the first time. The voyage 
will cover about 20,000 miles, and the explorations 
will include the life and phenomena of the sea 
from its surface to its greatest attainable depths. 





—— 


Stumps ImMpERIL TREES.—Botanists and 
entomologists know that a dead stump, or dead 
tree, standing near living trees is a source of 
peril to them, by furnishing a refuge and 
breeding-place for timber-borers and other inju- 
rious insects. Trees, as well as men, need 
hygienie surroundings. 

Is THE Paciric SLopE Drying Up?— 
Two writers in the National Geographic 
Magazine, Messrs. Garrett and Leiberg, offer 
evidence that there is a progressive drying of the 
climate on the Pacific coast. At no very remote 
period some of the arid plains of eastern Oregon 
were evidently covered with forests of trees 
resembling existing species nearer the coast. 
Mr. Garrett thinks that with the clearing away 
of the present forests, the end of the redwood as 
a source of lumber will be at hand, because 
existing conditions do not favor its gee. 

PAINTS AND DISEASE.—Recent experiments 
in Germany have shown that bacteria die off 
more quickly on walls coated with oil paints 
than on those where lime, size, or enamel paints, 
and various proprietary paint preparations, are 
used. Professor Loefler, in consequence of these 
experiments, has recommended the use of oil 
paints only for the interior of houses, and 
particularly for hospitals, schools and barracks. 
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STAMMER 


Write at once for our new 200- 
book, The Treatment of Stam- 
mering. The largest and most instruc- 
tive book of its kind ever published. 
Sent free to any address for 6 cents in 
stamps to cover postage. Ask also for 
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“A PERFECT FOOD —as Wholesome as 


a is Delicious.” 





Walter Baker & Co.’s 


TRADE-MA 


Costs less than one cent a cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


Walter Baker & Co. Lta. 


Branch House, 6 Hospital Street, 





The 
Standard for 
Purity and 
Excellence. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 
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where to cut out and sew together. 
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being a Beautiful and indestructible Toy. 


PARLOR SUITS 
F 6 Pieces 


BEDROOM SUITS 
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For Sale by all Retailers at 35c. Per Suite 


If you ure unable to procure them from your 
retailer 
Prepaid, on viragreth ot above amount. 
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our life size Rag Doll? 
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Elecirie Mining, Elementary Mathematics, 
MECHANICAL DRAWING, ETC., 
BY MAIL. THE ELECTRICAL EN- 
GINEER INSTITUTE OF CORRE- 
SPON DENCE INSTRUCTION, Dept. 11, 
120 Liberty Street, New York. 

V concider The COadtivical Engine Listens 
cmaxtics s Wigeore ie ond Wit 
“Ts be of otal Valut Te There whe deena an 
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Tailor-Made Suits 
$ 


Our new Fall 
and Winter cos- 





are exclusive in 
style and dis- 
tinctly different | 
from the ready- | 
made garments. 
When wearing 
one of our styles 
? you do not run 
the risk of meet- 
ing other ladies 
wearin 
ments which fook k | 
exactly like 
yours, There are 
hundreds of firms 
selling ready- 
made suits and 
cloaks such as 
you see every- 
where, but we are 
the only house 
making fashion- 
able goods to 
order at moder- 
ate prices. You 
may select from 
our catalogue any style that you desire and we will make 
it especially to order for you from any of our materials. 
Any suggestions that you wish to make can be carefully 
carried out. 

Our new Fall and Winter Catalogue illustrates an ex- 
clusive line of ladies’ costumes and cloaks, selected from 
the newest Paris models, and the fabrics from which we 
make our garments comprise only the very latest novelties. 

oa Costumes and Tailor-Made Suits, 

itless in cut and finish, $5 up. 
Handsome Jackets, lined throughout, entirely 
different from the re ad y-made “ay $5 up. 
Jaunty Capes, $4 u 
New Skirts, cut pram rag | to “the ‘latest Prench 
4u 





Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Bicycle Suits, etc. 


We pay express charges everywhere. Write to-da 
for Catale ue and samples of Fm geecter wl from whic 
Rese garments; we will send them to you free 
by return mail. Be sure to say whether you wish the 
samples for Cloaks or for Suits, and we will then be able 
to send you a full line of exactly what you desire. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 





IN GRANDMA'S TIME 


a watch of any kind was an expensive 
luxury. Today that mechanical wonder, a 


FULL RUBY JEWELED 
ELCIN WATCH, 


is within the reach of everyone, telling time 
accurately under al! conditions of service. 


The Worid’s Standard. 


All jewelers sell Elgin Watches in cases to suit 
every taste. An Elgin watch always has the 
wor: a engraved on the works—fully 
guarantee 

Our new booklet about wetsbes is ready 
tosend everyone who desires it—free. 


Elgin National Watch + Elgin, lll. 





tumes and cloaks | 





TAILOR MADE SUIT $5, 98 


~ made by 
THE SUIT aan pale trom 





bloom and beautiful appearance. 

Jacket is made in latest single breasted 
style, superbly ae © ay fine — 

bands, beautifully sll and 
elegantly lined with a French 
allk. Theskirt is Mned and interlined, 
has nobby welted seams, new style 
back, cut full width and hangs graceful 
and stylish. Guaranteed strictly 
tailor madeand worth fully $10.00. 

Choice of black or blue a ae 
ed sen is 
SEND NO MONEY but sons et 

4 Free a Targe sam of the 
h and our Big Catalog of other 
Suits, Jackets, Capes and Skirts, or send 
with color desired, give bust and 











arrives —e it ca 
it on, see tha 
then pay the aaa agent the bal. 
ance ($4.98 and expressage). Send 
toda eer Geetvee sample and 


REFERENCES £ aoe, Bape Senet 
holesale house arcane aeeeecstempeny lnhwortan 
1s 5 vEnON ©O., 167 W. dackson &t., 
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Study Law at Home 


Leading School in Correspondence instruction. 
Course leads to LL.B. and prepares for admission 
to a _< all States, Pull particulars free 

feage Correspendence School of Law, 
502 pm Block, CHICAGO, ILL. 











No Buttons No Trouble 
Pat. Nov. 13, ’04— Nov. 16, ’%. 


A WORD TO MOTHERS. 


The Rubens’ shirt is a veritable life-preserver. 





It 
affords full protection to lungs and abdomen, thus 
preventing colds and coughs, so fatal toa great many 





children. Get them at once. Take no others, no 
| matter what your unprogressive dealer says. if he 
| doesn’t keep them, write to us. The Rubens’ shirt 
has gladdened the hearts of thousands of mothers. 
| therefore we want it accessible to all the world, and 
| no child ought to be without it. 

They are made in merino, wool, and silk and wool, to 
fit from birth to six years. Sold at dry-goods stores. 
Circulars, with price-list, free. Manufactured by 


|B. M. MARBLE & CO., 92 Market Street, CHICAGO, IIL. 








And Premiums — 
Factory to Family. 


| 
} 
Our offer fully ex- 
| plained in Youth's 
| Companion, Feb, 16th 
and March 30th. 


END for a beautiful booklet free. 
tells how to obtain, free ee famous 
| Larkin Premiums worth $106.0 
The Larkin Soap Mig. Co., Larkin Sireet, Smeg - v. 






























Direct from the Mill, 


All wool fabrics especiall 
for Ladies’ Tailor - Made 
Suits 90 cents and $1 per 
yd., 54in. wide. Tailors put 
these materials into $30 and 
$40 suits. We enable you to 


SAVE 33% 


Many Styles are es 
cially adapted for Golf 
and Outing Suits. 
Any length cut at 
Mill Prices. 
Send for free 
samples of 
style and 
color 
wanted. 







































Falcon 
Kodak 


For 3% x 3% Pictures, 








Uses Eastman’s light- 

$ .00 proof film cartri os 
and can be loade 
daylight. 

Fine achromatic igen safety shutter, 
set of three stops and socket for tripod 
screw. Well made and covered with 
leather. No extras, no bothersome plate 


holders, no heavy glass plates. 
Kodaks $5.00 to $35.00. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO, 


Catal dealer. 
rae Re a ee Rochester, N. Y. 
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Wituiams’ Soars SOLD EVERYWHERE, BUT SENT 
BY MAIL IF YOUR DEALER DOES NOT SUPPLY YOU 


Williams’ Shaving Stick, . . 
Genuine Yankee S ving Soap, 10 cents. 
Luxury Shaving Tabiet,. . . 25 cents 
Williams’ Shaving Soap (Barbers’), 
Six Round Cakes, 1 |b., 40 cents. 
Exquisite alsofortoilet. T rialcake for ac. stamp. 


TheJ.B.WILLIAMSCO.,Glastonbury,Conn. 


LONDON: 64 GREAT RUSSELL. ST., W.C. SYDNEY: 161 CLARENCE @T, 


25 cents. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 
elve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 

scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given tor fi 1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
secriber directly to this office. We do not request 
fuente to collect money for ‘renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
Should be made in + Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROSPERED, 
send the money in kh Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 

almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 

and | be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 
r to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notitied by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning ee paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew bubscriptions. 5 mowals of subscriptions 


to the Companion by the payment of money to 
cseangere should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








CARBUNCLES. 


, i N a previous article it was stated that 
pimples, boils and carbuncles are 
essentially the same thing—an in- 
flammation of the skin and of the 
tissues immediately beneath it—and 
differ only in size. But while this 
is true, the difference in size is fraught with 
consequences so serious as to constitute practi- 
cally a point of distinction between two separate 
diseases. 

In a carbuncle the inflammation is usually more 
deeply seated than in a boil, and is spread over 
amuch greater surface. It is also accompanied 
by signs of a general disturbance of the system, 
signs which are usually absent in the case of an 
ordinary boii. 

The appearance of a carbunele is generally 
preceded by a little .feverishness, headache and 
a general ill-feeling, and sometimes by one or 
more slight chills or a chilly sensation. The first 
sign of the local inflammation is a swelling in the 
part affected. This may be nodular, as if several 
boils were beginning together, or even and 
rounded, like a pad of cloth or tightly pressed 
cotton. 

After growing somewhat in circumference, the 
earbuncle begins to swell, pushing up the skin, 
which is of a purplish-red color and hot to the 
touch. Small blisters may form over it, break, 
and exude a clear, sticky fluid, which dries and 
forms scabs. 

In time a number of small openings appear and 
discharge pus. All the tissue involved in the 
carbunele dies and is thrown off. Whitish or 
blackish shreds are discharged through the 
openings already formed, and later the entire 
remaining mass becomes gangrenous and melts 
away, leaving a wide, deep hole, which may take 
weeks or months to heal. 

The neck is the most frequent seat of car- 
buncles; then come the back, the scalp and the 
face; the trunk and limbs are seldom invaded. 

The pain is at first comparatively slight, but 
soon grows excessive, with violent throbbing 
and burning sensations, as if a live coal were 
buried in the flesh. A person with a boil can 
usually attend to his regular duties, but one with 
a carbuncle is gravely ill. 

Sufferers from carbuncles are almost never 
vigorous; the aged are much exposed to them, 
and they frequently attack sufferers from Bright’s 
disease or diabetes. 

The treatment of carbuncles coincides in part 
with that of boils, but the patient is usually so ill 
that there should be no temporizing with simple 
remedies. The physician’s aid should be invoked 
at once. 
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READY-MADE SOUP. 


Chicken soup that is innocent of chicken, and 
owes none of its savoriness to the dexterity of 
the cook, is an article to be found, perhaps, in 
only one place in the world. This particularly 
favored spot is the State of Nevada, and the soup 
is a natural production. 

It is, says the National Magazine, a spring of 
calcareous deposits, located near Elko, and yields 
at first hand from mother earth what the inhab- 
itants of the town regard as a better chicken soup 
than can be found in any of the hotels along the 
neighboring line of railway. This judgment may 
not be infallible, but there is no question that the 
flavor of the water justifies the name given to the 
spring—the Soup Spring. 

The springs, of which the Soup Spring is one, 
have been known to the people of that region for 
more than a hundred years. Long before white 
men came to the country the Indians were in 
the habit of pitching their tents in the neighbor- 
hood, that sick members of their tribe might 
drink and bathe in the waters. 

In the early days, the Washoes and Piutes had 
many a battle for the possession of the springs, 
until at last it dawned upon them that more men 
were killed in the battles than were cured by the 
waters. Thereupon, says tradition, they held a 
council, and somewhere between 1830 and 1840 


THE YOUTH'S 


| came to an agreement to share the benefits of the 


| spring. 


| 
| 


The springs became known to the white men 
through the discovery of a prospector for gold, 
and soon forty acres of land around the coveted 
spot were secured. 

The waters originally oozed out of the top of two 
rocky cones, but since tunnels have been run into 
the side at a depth of about six feet the springs 
have yielded several thousand gallons a day. 

The waters of the one known as the Soup | {> 
Spring contain sulphur, magnesia, iron and soda, 
with some copper. As the water runs out, it is 
dipped up by tourists, and a little pepper and salt 
added. The taste is then so much like chicken 
broth that it would easily pass for it upon a hotel 
table. In fact, the experiment is said to have 
been tried, and no complaint was heard. 


DANGEROUS NAP. 


That travellers in the desert would be wise not 
to take a nap when ahead of their caravans is 
proved—though it hardly needed proving—by the 
experience of Robert L. Jefferson, F. R. G. S., 
who relates his adventure in the Wide World 
Magazine. 

I had Hot ahead, not only of the caravan, but of 
—— {his guide], "and wearied with my exertions, 

down on the sand. I think I must have fallen 
rs eep; I certainly remember i aioe from my 
face what looked like an enormous spider. 

I thought nothing of it until I began to feel a 

in underneath my left eye, similar to that left 

y a mosquito sting. In ten minutes my cheek 
had swollen enormously, and it was clear that I 
had been stung by some venomous reptile or 
insect. By the time Bekel came up, the swellin 
had increased so much that I could not see out o 
the left eye. 

As soon as Bekel saw my face, he seemed 
stricken with terror. He leaped from his horse, 
knocked rather than pushed me down, and with 
the fingers of both and commenced pressing 
the Sa under n eye. 

The pain was terrible, and yelled in my agony 
until I Phink I must have fainted, althou ell 
remember one of the Kirghiz coming with a long 
knife, when at once the idea entered my brain 
that they meant to “do for” me. The knife, 
however, was used only to extract the sting of the 


tarantula. 

When I reached Petro-Alexandrovsk and re- 
lated the incident to the doctor of the lazaret 
there, I learned that I owed m a” h 
ry a ed of Bekel and the Kirg 
our and help would have been too ate. 


A MODERN INSTANCE. 


The wonderful advance made in the science of 
farming during the last few years is one of the 
best examples of American progressiveness. A 
little incident recounted by the Ashtabula (Ohio) 
Sentinel is characteristic. 


One ovening, |S a short time ago, a society in 
Jefferson needed a gallon of cream. The com- 
mittee called up by telephone the ag ae of 
a milk farm two miles north of the town, and 
asked if they could furnish it. The reply was 
that they could as soon as milking was done. 
In thirty minutes from the time the call was made 
the cream was delivered. 

The milk had been drawn from the cow, rs 
into a separator, the cream extracted and sen 
town by a man on a bicycle. 


to send a boy in the afternoon, “‘yesterday’s 
milk” would have had to be skimmed, and if 
the boy had not treed too many chipmunks on 
ne Per , he might have got back in time for the 
estival. 


WHEN IT PAID. 


It was at the village sewing circle, and the 
unprofitable question of the failure or success of 
marriage was under discussion. Beulah Blank, 
a war widow, thrifty to the last degree of New 
England thriftiness, kept silent until some one 
said: 

“What do you think about it, Beulah?” 

“Well, I must say that it depends ” said Beulah. 
“Now when a woman gits married, an’ her hus- 
band gits drafted into the —, and he gits killed, 
and she gits a pension of twelve dollars a month 
as long as she liv ves, it pays to git married. That’s 
what I think.” 


SAFE STOCK. 


When news came to Boxby that the squire’s 
son “down below” had made a large sum of 
money in stocks, some of the wiseacres shook 
their heads. 


Not so old lady Sprowle, with whom the young 
man had always been a prime favorite 
“T don’t see what the minister meant, saying he 
didn’t favor Bob’s having dealings in the stock- 
market,” she said, indignantly, to one of her 
= hbors. “I can’t see why money made in 
ing cattle, if it’s done fair and square, isn’t 
just as good as money made any other way!” 


RETURNED THE COMPLIMENT. 


The obsequious person who seeks fees from 
travellers by pretending to mistake them for 
noblemen occasionally meets one who does not 
fall into the trap. The following example is 
taken from an English paper: 


An:English gentleman of somewhat imposing 
personal appearance had a door opened for him 
at the Paris opera-house by an usher, who bowed 
low and said, ‘The door is open, prince.” 

The Englishman glanced at him, and without 
extending the expected fee, simply said, “Thank 
you very much, viscount.” 


IN THE HORSELESS FUTURE. 


The following is the Chicago T'ribune’s prog- 
nostication: 


‘What was the matter with that cab-driver you 
be called to see last week?” asked Doctor 
uills. 
arr nearly as_I can describe his case,” 
answered Doctor Kallomel, “it is automobilious- 
ness.’ 


New England churehyards are a fertile field 
for those in search of curious epitaphs. A tomb- 
stone in Stowe bears this line, indicative of a 
reticence carried beyond the grave: 





“I was somebody—who, is no business of yours.” 
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For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- Stenography, 
ceous Dentifrice.” The only sure preventive of deposits K E E p | N tsugit by mail) 
we 


of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. | in person at Eastman, Poughkeepsie, oer or 
for 





A few years ago the committee would have had |* 


always secure ons graduates of Geueaeee 
usiness course. ogue 
C. C. GAINES, Box 41, Poughkeepsie, New York. 
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MILITARY GOODS, WAR RELICS. 
Interesting catalogue. Bannerman, 579 Broadway, N. FY. 
A case 7 bad health that bas pear -8 


WANTE will not benefit. They pain 
' ond  Piplous life. One gives relief. 








Note the word R-I-P-A-N-S on the package and accept 
no substitute. R-I-P-A-N-S, 10 for 5 cents or twelve 
at any Gre store. Ten 


packets 4 48 3 cents, may bi u 
ne t itimonials 1 be mailed 












any address for 5 — forwarded to’ the . Seated 
CHE ICAL CO., No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. Never Never 
DON’T LEAVE YOUR KEYS| Wear Change 


in the front door. Fasten Color, 


LOOK AS GOOD AS NEW 
UNTIL THE SHOEIS WORN OUT. 
DEMAND THEM IN ALL YOUR SHOES, 
Send for FREE samples and descriptive “ Primer” to 
AMERICAN RING CO., 
Box 18, Waterbury, Conn. NATIONAL FAST-COLOR EYELET CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


THE MODERATE PRICE 

of Waltham Watches has placed within 

the reach of every one accurate 
time-keepers that will last a lifetime. 

A watch movement particularly 
recommended is the “R//ERS/D 

For sale by all retail jewelers 

in any quality of case desired. ; 


**The Perfected American Watch,’’ an illustrated book of interesting 
information about watches, sent free on request. 


AMERICAN WALTHAM WatcH Co., WALTHAM, MASS. 


fhe Jones Umbrella “Roof” 


Put on in 
One minute. 





Serre 
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COVER YOUR OWN UMBRELLA 


Take the measure (in inches) of your old umbrella cover; count the number of 
outside ribs ; state if the centre rod is steel or wood. If you cannot get ad Jones 
Umbrella “ Roof ” of your dealer send $1.00 to us, and we will ont id, a 
UNION TWILLED SILK 25 or 26 INCH “Adjustable 1 Root” (27 or a inch, bi 2b 

a gr 30 inch, $1.50). Umbrella “ Roofs” at all prices oo 50 ce 
according to quality. If not entirely satisfacto: our money yosiet 
Fee includin, ng stamps you have used for postage. oki et, “ Umbrella Hecncen,” with simple instructions 
necess: 


ary, mailed with your order. [HP JONES-MULLEN CO., Dept. B, 396 Broadway, New York City 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE HIGHEST GRADES OF UMBRELLAS TO THE LARGEST STORES IN THE WORLD. Agents Wanted. 



























































































The ONLY Corset made guar- 
anteed against rust-stains. 
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Amateur Diplomatists. 


Many jokes at the expense of American 
diplomats are heard in European capitals. This 
is not strange. Most of them go to their embas- 
sies without training or experience, and naturally 
they make mistakes because of their ignorance 
of official procedure and court etiquette. 

Queen Victoria is always addressed on formal 
occasions as “Your Majesty,” or even as “Your 
Gracious Majesty.”” One ambassador, when 
granted his first audience, remarked in the course 
of conversation with her, “As I need scarcely 
explain to Your Majesty, Queen Victoria.” 

The story somehow got out, and fashionable 
people were amused by the diplomat’s awkward- 
ness in using the words, “Queen Victoria.” To 

‘them it was a proof of his inexperience and 
ignorance of court usage, that should not be 
shown by a man holding his position. 

The queen herself was neither displeased nor 
amused. She had never been addressed as 
“Queen Victoria’ before, and the sound of her 
own name when spoken so unaffectedly seemed 
to please her. The diplomat had given her a 
proof of his simplicity and sincerity, and she 
was unusually cordial and gracious to him. 

Most of the mistakes which American diplo- 
mats make abroad are of this trivial nature. 
Their European colleagues, who have been 
trained in the diplomatic service, find material 
for amused comment upon the misadventures in 
speech and “good form’ of these innocents 
abroad, and wonder what they will do next. 
Fortunately, what they imvariably do is to 
master without delay the small points of etiquette, 
and to become even more ceremonious in their 
functions at court than their fellow-diplomats. 

Some of our representatives abroad are lawyers 
who have grown gray in active practice at the 
bar. Others are politicians or legislators, who 
have secured their appointments as a reward for 
campaign service. Few of them speak French 
fluently, and that is the language of diplomacy. 
They are often unfitted for the work by the 
habits and tastes of a lifetime. 

Nevertheless, the American diplomatic service 
has the merit of republican simplicity. It is 
conducted with dignity and efficiency, and the 
mistakes made by our amateur diplomatists 
seldom do harm. 





How Prairie-Dogs Outwit Their 
Foes. 
Although the Western prairies no longer rum- 


ble beneath the galloping of myriad buffaloes; | party 


even if the Indians no longer sit upon the Great 
Divide and signal to each other at the approach 
of winding wagon-trains, the romantic life of 
the plains is by no means ended. Civilization 





SURROUNDING THE ENEMY. 


has effected the passing of the buffalo and the 
subjugation of the Indian, but it cannot destroy 


the primeval life of the lesser characters of the he 


frontier. 

The prairiedog sits erect upon his little 
mound to-day, and barks fearlessly at the 
whistling trains; and the rattlesnake, although 
a cursed, hunted foe, occasionally dares to shake 
his defiant warning upon the streets of cities. 
He who has been interested to watch the strug- 
gles, as the pioneer usurped a home defended by 
the Indian, need but turn to the little animals of 
the plain to see the same warfare. 

Some naturalists say that the prairie-dog, the 
rattlesnake and the owl all inhabit the same 
burrow—a mixed yet happy family. It is true 
that the snake and the owl are often found in 
burrows dug by prairie-dogs, but the happy 
family story is merely pleasant fiction. 

When you find a rattler calmly basking before 
a burrow, you have come along too late to learn 
the interesting part of the story, and you view 
only the result of a fierce battle that has ended 
in favor of the snake. 

Place. yourself at the edge of a » penistodig 
town, and your patience will be rewarded. by a 
good, old-time Indian skirmish among four- 
tooted Indians. 

The -little-dogs trot around from burrow to 
burrow, making short, chattering visits; some 


dig and wallow in the dirt; others frolie and | J 


run in their games. During all of their move- 
ments they seem like little equilibrium toys 
weighted in the base, for they incessantly sit up 
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and bark, as if their fore quarters were too 
light and flopped up out of balance. 

Suddenly the peaceful village hastens together 
in worried groups. Little signal-barks have 
sounded from the tops of the outlying mounds. 
A foe is sighted. Like a wagon-train sighted afar 
off, a lazy old rattlesnake is weaving his sinuous 
length through the dust. The whole town 
swarms and is confused with sharp, angry barks. 
The bravest rodents rush out and circle around 
the serpent. The snake, fearing an unguarded 
attack, coils and begins his rattling dirge. The 
wagon-train has circied its wagon-fort. 

Yep! Yep! Yep! 

With each bark a set of needle teeth has 
shredded the coil. Each dog has veered away 
again, unharmed. 

Swish! 

The length of the snake is measured in the 
strike, and a little yellow corpse has curled its 
paws in the air. The whole band sweeps at the 
snake before he can recoil. And so the fight 
continues. The little corpses begin to make a 
ring around the squirming reptile, and he 
begins to wish that he had stayed out of the 
city limits. 

As the smarts upon his body become too 
frequent, he begins to crawl away. Confused 
and tired, the rattler reaches a hole and wriggles 
in, a badly tattered old home-seeker. 

The dogs bark more than ever, and fringe the 
burrow with a busy line. 

Every fellow backs up and begins digging for 
dear life, and obscures the scene with flying dirt. 
When the cloud settles, the dogs frisk away, 
alarmed still, but victorious. 

They have buried their foe alive! 

The battie is over, and they pathetically trot 
around their dead comrades, sniff at the limp 
bodies, and then—sit up and bark away their 
excitement. GARLAND P. FERRELL. 


* 
=<? 


The Autocratic Landlord. 


There was no more picturesque character in 
early Colonial life than the individual who 
presided over the tavern. He was a prominent 
personage in the management of the town affairs, 
was thoroughly informed on all public matters 
—and often private matters as well. He was 
sometimes as autocratic as a tsar of Russia. In 
“The Colonial Tavern’ Mr. Edward Field tells 
of that ludicrous encounter of the landlord at 
Alden’s tavern at Lebanon, Connecticut, with 
the captive British General Prescott. 


After his capture at his ag meat on the 
island of Rhode Island by General Barton, 
Prescott was taken to Davi fay = $ tavern in 
Warwick, Rhode Island, where the 
night securely guarded, for he was ~~ important 
a prisoner to lose sight of. In the morning he 
was escorted to Providence, and there turned 
over, a prisoner of war, to General Spencer. In 
due time he was sent to New York for exchange. 
On his journey there, the way led through Con- 
necticut and the town of Lebanon, where the 

stopped at Alden’s tavern to dine. 
It happened oe “the landlady brought on the 
table a dish of succotash (boiled corn and beans). 
General Prescott was a ~~ h old man, 
imperious and_ arbitrary. he viewed the 
unaccustomed dish most most disdainfully. 
“*What!’ he exclaimed. ‘Do you treat us with 
the food of ?? and taking the dish from the 
table, he em the contents over the floor.” 

Landlord Alden, who was an irascible old 
fellow, was informed of what Prescott had said 
and done, and his hot temper took umbrage at 
once. Seizing a horsewhip, he strode into the 
aaron and gave the general a severe 
it. “Food for hogs. is it? Food for 
!” he cried, excitedly. “What my woman 





on thé table aint to be thrown on the floor! 

teach ye one in manners, British 

general ye are!’ saying which the irate 
stalked room. 


neral treated the doctor very —,, 
ve as ike reason that the doctor looked 
like that blockhead of a landlord whe 
horsewhipped him in the Connecticut town that 
he could not treat him with civility. 


and 
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A Difference of Taste. 


The fern has a sufficiently good reputation 
among Americans and Europeans as an orna- 
mental plant, but with us it does not take the 
high rank of a regular food product. According 
to the bulletin of the French Jardin d’ Accli- 
matation, it takes this place in Japan. 


certain seasons the mountain people 
proportion of their food from ferns. 

In the a wn &4 eat b young fronds, and 
the starch, which 


To procure this 


stir the fragments in water and 
starch, using hollowed tree-trunks _ 
The starch thus obtained is equal to 


Se asin witha { 
Not nearly so res ap us is 
We revard it a either 

Not so do the people of 


the common 
useful nor ornamental. 

China and Japan look upon the despised weed. 
It is for them a useful vegetable. In Ching the: 
cut down the stalks before the flowers one 
and when they have boiled them consider them 
equal in flavor to asparagus. The young leaves 
are boiled and eaten as we eat spinach. In 
thousands of acres are devoted to the 
cultivation of the 

for in 


ree hy 


roots can be grown to 





-RUBBER COLLARS, 25 cents. 
Neck! 25 


GD: Cuffs, 50 cts. cts. Resembie 
Agts. wt 


ies, 
Linen. | ant latest styles, ladies’ < ents’. 
d. HILL & CO., 48 Winter ", Boston. 








WHEN A 
HOUSEWIFE 


SEES THE TRADE- _ 
MARK BELOW 


on Agate-Ware it 
is Safe to Buy, 
and not till then. 


No POISON can lurk 
in Agate Nickel Steel 
Ware, but with- 
out this mark 
there is no immu- 
nity from danger. 
A recent analysis 
made of 17 differ- 
ent makes showed 
in every instance 
one of these three 
poisons as a part 
of their coating, viz.: 

ARSENIC, LEAD and 

ANTIMONY. 


Each Cooking Utensil 
(we make 5000. different 
y ware of the “L. & G.” 

te Nickel Steel 
we has, besides this 
Trade-Mark burnt in 
the enamel, a label 
attached with Chem- 
ists’ Certificate as a 
anty of 
ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 


Pamphlet of vital br yy st to 
every housewife, FREE to 
any address. 


Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co., 5 ; 






























New York. Boston. Chicago. 








Portable Poultry-House. 


Well made and painted, 
handsome inappearance. 


Two parts: Scratching 
Shed, Roosting and a 
ing Room. Easily moved. 


A dozen Hens will do well in 
this House the year round. 
Shipped in sections, 
weight 250 Ibs., “o13. ut 
, together. Price bo. 
Cataloque of Peep O’ Day 
Incubators, Brooders and 
Specialties YREE, 
E. F. Hodgson, Box 50, Dover, Mass. 


Lost — $30.00. 


Many a housewife has lost a cook- 
» stove costing this amount, or more 
Ls . by allowing holes and 
n the 2 lining to go 
anmended, lettin, 
come into’ direct © ntact with the 
en plates, burning and warping 

a them till the stove is ruined. 

wy A few cents’ worth of 














the fierce heat 


“4 , Champion Stove Clay 


used at the right time 
would have sav the 
stove. This is a combina- 
tion of powdered fire-clays 
and plumbago. Mix with 
water and use like mortar 
or cement, y one can use 
it. Keep a box on hand. It’s 
c oe Buy it of stove-deal- 


/rite us if he hasn’t it. 
Don’t neglect the stove lining; the 
life of the stove depends upon it. 


BRIDGEPORT CRUCIBLE CO., Bridgeport, Ct. 








Common sense 


Simple, Durable, Comfortable. 
in — ular. Guaranteed satisfac oe jormoney 
e@ 


refun Study the cut and decide. 
and weight for size. ., Te. and 
dealer first. ATWOOD SU SP "EN DER CO., Seeeie. vu 


















— 
Crackers 


TONIC for Nerves 
. ° f Head and Stomach, 


Cure Headaches 


in the oe igmt Way. . They strengthen 
} erves and aid impaired Diges- 


tion. Are made of mild tonics en- 
closed in a went of Rice Ficus, 3 
convenien' carry an ener e. 

EVEN A CHILD CAN TAKE THEM. 
25 cents at Druggists. 


Sample Free by Mail. 


Celery Cracker Med. Co., 
Manchester, N. 








ys he ight | 

















III. 
Heat 5 Rooms... . $70 
7 Rooms.... 85 
9R ~ «++ 100 
Your 2 
Ho naeeerens, 
use ALL COMPLETE. 








Dighton Furnace 


If your old furnace has given out see 
what it will cost to repair it, then 
write to us for a 
DIGHTON. very 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 


Write for Catalogue. Taunton, Mass. 


rice on a new 
art Warranted. 
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Asthma 


‘Hale’ S Cure 


has cured on e of the most obstinate 
Ases my Asthma on record. 


B.N 5 Sesteiin: East Wareham, Mass., writes: 
“T suffered years of untold agony. I have used 
two bottles of Hale’s Asthma Cure and have 


never had anything benefit me as this has. I 
can now shake out the hay when feeding the 
horses and the dust does not affect mein the least.’ 
W. H. Hurley, Northfield, Vt., writes: “For 
ten years I suffered all the horrors of Asthma. 
I had the best physicians and tried everything 
but did not get much help. When I commencec 
taking your remedy / could not lie down on an 
geerave one or tro nights a week, but now I can go 
and stay all night and feel free from any 
Asthma. I cannot too highly recommend your 
Hale’s Asthma Cure,it has done so much for me. 
On July 18, '99,—nine months later,—Mr.Hurley 
wrote: “I huve not had an attack of Asthma or 
any bronchial troubles since I took your medi- 


cine, and feel entirely cured.” 
Hale’s Asthma Cure is as sure a cure for 


HAY FEVER 


as for Asthma. Hay Fever has to simpl 
and leave when Hale’s Asthma Cure ar 

At all druggists at 50 cents and $1.00 per bottle, or 
dollar bottle sent direct prepaid on receipt of price. 


The H. R. HALE CO., Hartford, Conn. 
Seervrv<rvvve<rs 


og up 
ves. 

















sa nssintic "the ET DE cat a. 
FEEDS THE BODY AND THE BRAIN. 


At All Grocers. Gut of Bear on Every Pack 










Unequalled for Children. 
Extremely Delicate. 
Delicious and Nutritious. 








Little 
Ruby 
atch. 





THs WATCH for young ladies 

has a Genuine Duplex Move- 
ment, an Enameled Dial, a Nickel 
Silver Case, and is Stem-Winding 
and Stem-Setting. The Case, 
which is beautifully engraved, 
closely resembles silver and will » 
retain its brightness indefinitely. 


Fe ee ee ee ee Be Se See eee SSeS SS eER 


Given only to Companion sub- 
scribers for one new subscription 
and 80 cents extra, postage in- 
cluded. Sold for $3.50 post-paid. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS SSSR 
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gives a beautiful tint to 


are worn and faded, 
Be sure that you get SAWYER’S. 








linens, laces and goods that : 








Gorton’s Fish Foods. 


“Keep a Stock in the House.” 








Our leading specialties are Fish Balls and Codfish Cake. 
The Fish Balls are put up in cans, ready to heat and serve. 
The Fish Cake is regular -boneless Cod, absolutely 
without bones. 
Only the choicest parts of the very best fish are used. 
The potatoes in the Fish Balls are the best that can 
be procured, 
Everything is pre- J 
pared and packed by 4 
the cleanest methods. 
If your grocer don’t 
sell these foods, send 
us his name and we 
will see that you are 
supplied. 


SLADE GORTON & CO., Gloucester, Mass. 














Ask your grocer for one of our handsome lithographed Kitchen Reminders. If 
he cannot supply you, send ys his name, and we will see that you get one. 


FREE. 



































In the Coming Contest 


~ _ between the ‘‘Columbia’’ and 
‘‘Shamrock’’ nobody knows 
which will win, but every- 
body knows that 


SQUIRE'S 
BOILED HAM 


has already won the 
approval of yachts- 
* men and_ yachting 
=. parties wherever used. 






Ready cooked, convenient, 
palatable, delicious, nev- 
er dry or hard. 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO., Boston. 
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Ladies’ Night 


at the Club revealed to 
my wife,the superiority of 


Union Club. 
COFFEE. | 


I ve had to buy it for home use 
ever since, 

You Can Buy It Of Your sracer. | 

Save the Coupons for Premiums. 


LINCOLN, SEYMS & COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 
ISIS : LISS 
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On Baking Day and Every Other Day 
THE 


RICHMOND 


lightens the kitchen labor because it’s so easy 
to manage and so uniform in its work. It is 
the only range equipped with a Fahrenheit (mer- 
cury) thermometer which tells you just how hot 
the oven is, and when to turn the damper which 
controls the heat. If your range has a reservoir 
attachment one damper controls the heat there 
also. By these dampers you 
may have the heat where and 
when you need it without 
waste. Its firebox and 
grate arrangement al- 
low great heat with a 
small amount of fuel, 
and you have your 
choice of three im- 
proved grates. 
range is attractive in 
design and a triumph of metal work, and as an 
absolutely reliable baker it has never been excelled. 
Ask to see one at your dealer’s. 
Send for Mustrated Circular. ° 

THE RICHMOND STOVE COMPANY, Norwich, Conn. 
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We Give Away Thi his Couch, 


or your choice of a Morris Chair, Gold or Silver Watch, Combination Bookcase and Parlor 
Desk, Ladies’ Rocker, Sideboard, or Metal Bed and Springs, with a $12 assortment of 


MEALINE SOAP 


AND OTHER ARTICLES, WIZ.: 


10 (3 cakes per box) ~ | = “. 50 2 Bottles Pastorian Tooth Powder at .25 


Boxes Mealine 50 
60 Cakes Yale Laun: “A Soap 


| 


2.50 2 Bottles Perfection Silver Polish at.25 .50 
6 Cokes ne ‘I 0 60 2 Bottles Orchid Cream at .25 
3 oe tale Shampoo and Toilet : 1 Bottle Royal Orchid Perfume at .25 
Soap (2 ee. r box) at .26 -15 1 Bottle Carnation Pink Perfume at.25 .25 
B Sticks Witek azel Shaving Soap r % at .10 40 2 Bottles Violet Perfume at 4 60 
. oe by wy for meta! Ss, 1 Bottle Crab-Apple Perfume at. -26 
w at.10 1,00 1 Bottle White Heliotrope Perfume at B 25 
10 Packages’ Naptha-rine Washing 1 Bottle White Lilac Perfume at.25 6.25 
Powder (1}-lb. packages) at.10 1.00 $12.00 


KEEP WHAT YOU WANT AND SELL THE REST. 


This Couch has pompores | Steel Springs. Fox’s Patent Socket Casters. Top stuffed 
with Tow. with Excelsior. Covered with High-Grade Velours. apire 
ae Green, Crimson and Old Gold. 
This isn’t a cheap couch; it’s mead 
enough for anybody’ s home! 
Whatever A ys meme you select is 
ship: along with the box of 
Fs Ey ‘ou _ have it to enjoy while 
oars 3 paying for it. 
30 days allowed for remittance. 
Send 4 cents in stamps for illus- 
trated circular and cake Mealine 
Soap or smail bottle of Perfume. 


MEALINE CO., New Haven, Ct. 
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Design: Colors: Olive Green, 
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- ONE-POUND CANS, 


“ae 


BABY’S some FOOD. 
Robinson’s 


PATENT 


Barley. 


Over 70 Years’ 
Reputation. 
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MANUFACTURED BY THE PROPRIETORS OF KEEN’S ENGLISH MUSTARD. 








